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| When you buy equipment with a record of proven performance. 


} When you recognize there is no substitute for experience. 


; When you buy from a Well Stocked School Supply House. 


The above principles are good Rules to follow in 1948 
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Give your health and grooming 


moms ley LET! 






Send for graphic FREE aids emphasizing 
dental health and personal cleanliness! 
















OU, AND THOUSANDS of instructors like you, are 

doing valuable work in the health education 
training of boys and girls. And our free visual aids 
can greatly increase the effectiveness of your habit- 
forming programs. 

This carefully-planned material thoroughly cov- 
ers the essential subjects of Dental Care, Body Clean- 
liness and Hand Care. 

For your basic instruction there are colorful, at- 
tractive wall charts on each of the three subjects. 


Then individual material to motivate the estab- 
lishment of good personal care habits completes each 
unit. 

Choose the units best adapted to the needs of your 
groups and send for them today! Fill out and mail 
the coupon below to Educational Service Dept., 
Bristol-Myers Co., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20,N.Y. 
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| Educational Service Dept. ST-28, Bristol-Myers Company, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York | 
| Please send me FREE Health and Grooming material checked below: | 
| Elementary Level High School and College Level | 
| Dental Health —“Ipana’s 5-Way Plan” Oo Dental Health—Colored Wall Chart & Cardboard Tooth Model [] | 
| Includes: Colored Wall Chart (19” x 26”)—Teacher’s Manual — Personal Grooming—Grooming for School ! 
| Cardboard Tooth Model — Hygiene Records —Individual and wall charts and individual leaflets o | 
| Class Certificates. New Hand Care chart and leaflets for girls oO | 
| | 
I i ees A A II onconeipciclibabivinronsessnenon one Maasiwl Sibel ot GAD: ..... 655552505040; cede 
| (where you teach) | 
eres NUNC <=. 5 «35.0 55 do Sent REAP RUNAEMS Rep 3d as xoadeubadbaacoubassaceesoceesecctananabyonstsedssonsegbesoosnetouiioaes faerauaanccease<niipnttaedeesd:tertee eeLer itemise ame CAaEE atte | 
Ns kiscapicigh te snd isoiaccokcic each INTs soca badatpndetddedbaabsintnsiiiedintereoesesnil BR is ovsinsiistind State ‘<debemeibanonntaie 
| (Check) Elem......... Jr. High........ Sr. High........ | 
| College........ Teacher Training College: 3 — Other........ | 
os ans aie dala nas scvanseidiingibptenidh seabroine soksbusantegenaptseecnnsa Dianeainian ol CHAE I ois sie siindnsiissun use cadecsipacabbeotbusiont 
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VISIT SUPERIOR'’S EXHIBIT AT THE N.E.A. CONVENTION 1 


2 


w 1. All-Steel-Safety body 
—stee!l reinforced with 
steel. 


2. Box-type vunderbody 
structure with continu- 
ous steel floor. 


3. Coach interior com- 
pletely lined with steel 
ponels. 


4. Dust-proof construc. 

tion throughout with 
proper insulation against heat, 
cold, fumes, rumble and win- 
dow ‘‘fogging.** 


w 5. Crown shaped roof 
for greater strength. 


6. Chassis frame ex 
tended to rear of body 


ww 7. Full-slanting V-type 
windshield with narrow 
pillars for better vision. 


8. Triple-sealed, leak- 
proof windshield con- 
struction. 


9. Safety glass in all 
windows. 


10. Possenger-bus-type 
sosh with all edges 
sealed in metal channel. 


w 11. Safety split-type 
sash. 


12. Heavy-duty, non-slip 
ribbed linoleum floor 
covering. 


13. Sofety tread in en 
trance stepwell 


| ad 14. Concecled wiring-in- 
conduit, properly fas- 
tened to frame. 


w 15. Grab handle at en- 
trance door. 


w 16, Full-height stanchion 
ot entrance door. 


w 17. Gas tank protectively 
mounted outside coach. 


ied 18. All electrical con- 
nections, airplane-type 

mechanical terminals with 

plasti-grip insulation. 


Distributed Exclusively By 


a = 


t% 19. Standard windshield 
wiper, rear-view mirrors 
and inside sun visor. 


w 20. Completely electric- 
ally welded and riveted 
framework 


ww 21. Air-conditioned, 
fresh air heating. 


ww 22. Double-strength ap- 
plied rub rails (instead 
of pressed-in). 


23. Six inch heavy-duty 
chassis-attached rear 
bumper. 


ww 24. Complete underbody 


insulation. 


w 25. Side body pillor at 
each sect, every 27'/2 
inches. 


26. Standardized light- 
ing—including dome 
lights standard, front and rear 
marker lamps, and 2 front and 
2 rear combination fiasher- 
type stop and warning lights. 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 


327 Sterick Building 


Memphis, Tennessee 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES, INC. 


225-31 South Fifth St. 


Gadsden, Alabama 


c CITY 
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HOW WOULD YOUR CLASS RATE? 
BREAKFAST SCORES 


//, s000 4.5% 
ff, MR 6.1% YY 
Wf f/, P00R 18.1% 


Here is how the breakfasts of 2815 
pupils in 10 states were rated. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


Write for Diet Survey forms—to dis- 
cover in what way eating habits are 
faulty. Also available: Nutrition Infor- 
mation tests—reveal what your class 
already knows about nutrition. 


How many errors can you spot? 


Count them . no capital 
letter for “‘I’’, breakfast misspelled 
.. but wait! Even after you catch 
the obvious mistakes, mightn’t 
there still be one important error, 
not so easy to detect? 

Can you tell, for instance, 
whether the breakfast this young- 
ster ate was really a “good” 
breakfast? Did it include such 
foods as fruit—cereal—milk— 
bread or toast—butter or fortified 
margarine—eggs? And how did 
this breakfast fit into the rest of 
his daily diet? 

Alert teachers in all sect ons of 
the country are today seeking the 
answers to questions like these 
—and using the answers as the 
basis for programs for diet 
improvement. The ultimate 


goal : to build keen minds in strong | 


bodies. 
To help teachers reach that 
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goal, General Mills has set up a 
“Program of Assistance in Nutri- 
tion and Health Education.” 
Authoritative materials prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers and a consultation service 
are available to you through this 
program. 

If you would like information 
on how to adapt a nutrition pro- 
gram to your curriculum, please 
write: Education Section, Public 
Service Department, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


yrigh: 1948 
Gone Mill;, inc. 








ANNOUNCEMENT of 
OUR NEIGHBORS, 
new geographies, by 
J. Russell Smith, like 
a pebble dropped into 
a pool, has started a 
series of ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 


. even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
Mosquitoes in the summertime? 


... that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
siz continents? 


... that cows in Switzerland wear flow- 
ers, fine leather collars, and tinkling bells 
when they change pasture and so con- 
stitute a parade and a holiday? 

... that the first navel orange tree grew 


in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 





... there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but no treesgrow? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


... that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U. §. is at least 150? 


... drama of wild life in the grasslands 
of Africa—the lion kills the zebra; the 
vulture feasts on what the lion leaves; 
the hyena and the jackal gorge them- 
selves with what the vulture leaves? 


... that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


... that each book from the fifth grade 
up in OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES in- 
cludes a complete new atlas made by 
two of the greatest contemporary car- 
tographers? 


... that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 
are now in transit to 
Africa,Asia,Australia, 
Europe, The Philip- 
pines, and the islands 
of the seven seas? 





a 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 

TORONTO 





CHICAGO 16 
LOS ANGELES 15 





RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Be it resolved by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association: 

1. That the Association pledge 
its wholehearted and active sup- 
port to at least a 2% Retail Sales 
Tax which has made possible the 
greatest advance in education in 
the history of the state, and that 
we pledge our opposition to any 
exemptions from the tax and to 
any diversion of funds derived 
from the tax. 

2. That we reaffirm our sup- 
port of a program of federal aid 
to education without federal con- 
trol, and urge our members to 
work individually toward passage 
of Senate Bill No. 472 and House 
Bill No. 2953, realizing that the 
best insurance for preservation 
of our democracy and for com- 
bating various subversive doc- 
trines is a better educated people. 

3. That we pledge hearty sup- 
port to the efforts of the National 
Education Association to secure 
federal aid to education, and that 
we commend the executive com- 
mittee of the N.E.A. for its de- 
cision to use funds coming from 
any increase in membership this 
year for the fight to win federal 
aid; and that we pledge our ef- 
forts to secure an increase in 
Tennessee membership this year 
to aid in this program. 

4. That we express our deep 
appreciation to Governor Jim 
McCord and to the 75th General 
Assembly for enactment of the 
General Education Bill of 1947 
providing greatly increased state 
appropriations for public educa- 
tion. 

5. That we express gratitude 
and appreciation for the support 
and publicity given to our legis- 
lative programs by the various 
civic, religious and fraternal or- 
ganizations, among them the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Tennessee 
Chapter of the American Legion, 
and the Tennessee Farm Bureau. 


6. That the appreciation of 
our Association be expressed to 


our executive secretary, Dr. A. 
D. Holt, and to his associate sec- 
retary, Mr. F. E. Bass, for their 
untiring work on behalf of the 
teachers of the state. 

7. That we commend the State 
Department of Education and its 
staff, under the direction of 
Commissioner Burgin E. Dos- 
sett, for their outstanding efforts 
in making the educational needs 
of the state known to the public, 
and for their work toward im- 
proving teaching conditions. 

8. That we express apprecia- 
tion to the press of the state for 
generous publicity they have ac- 
corded to us. 

9. That we commend the Board 
of Trustees of the Tennessee 
Teachers Retirement System and 
the executive secretary, Mr. 
Drew S. Gaylor, for the efficient 
way in which the System is op- 
erating, and that we urge the 
Board of Trustees to study the 
System carefully with the object 
of recommending increased al- 
lowances to retired teachers. We 
urge to exempt from Federal 
taxation retirement allowances 
up to $1440, the same allowed to 
retired employees under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. 

10. That we commend the Code 
of Ethics Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. John A. 
Thackston, for its faithful work 
this year, and urge all teachers to 
study the Code of Ethics and 
work toward further profession- 
alization by conforming to it. 

11. That we pledge our inter- 
est in and our support to the 
work of the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization in its efforts to 
build the defenses of the peace in 
the minds of men. 

12. That we express our appre- 
ciation to our retiring president 
and his various committees for 
their untiring efforts on behalf 
of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. 

George H. Barnes, chairman; Corlie 
Hughes, Mrs. A. H. Brewer, Mrs. Lola 


Hinson, Quill E. Cope, J. F. Vickers, 
L. M. Ross, Winnie Range. 
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WORKBOOKS 


for use with 
State-Adopted 
Textbooks 
e 


Workbooks 


in Arithmetic 
By Clark & others 


A new series for use with Arith- 
metic for Young America or any 
other arithmetic series on the 
multiple list. 


My First and My Second Number 
Books for grades 1 and 2. 


e 
Workbook 


in General 


Mathematics 
By Schorling-Clark-Lankford 


Sequence of topics follows Math- 
ematics in Life: Basic Course 
adopted on the multiple list. 


Studies and 
Activities in 
Biology 
By Day-Ritchie 


for use with Ritchie’s Biology and 
Human Affairs. 


Laboratory 
Chemistry 
_ By Price 
to accompany Price-Bruce Chem- 
istry and Human Affairs. 


also Green’s STUDY GUIDE for 
The Story of Our Republic. 


World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
Represented by Cecil James, Greenfield 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., FEBRUARY 21-26, 1948 











In cooperation with Mr. Andrew D. Holt, Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association, the NC&StL Railway is making plans for the operation 
of special Pullman Car from Chattanooga to Atlantic City, for the accommo- 
dation of Tennessee Members en route to the above meeting. 


The Middle Tennessee Delegation will leave Nashville on the NC&StL stream- 
lined reserved seat “GEORGIAN” on February 20th on the schedule shown be- 
low. At Chattanooga our special Pullman Car will be waiting on the Southern 
Railway “BIRMINGHAM SPECIAL” for us. 


u 





Lv Nashville NC&StL "GEORGIAN" 3:52 PM Feb 20th 
Ar Chattanooga NC&StL "GEORGIAN" 6:52 PM Feb 20th 
Ly Chattanooga Sou "BIRMINGHAM SPECIAL" 7:00 PM Feb 20th 
Ar N. Philadelphia PA "BIRMINGHAM SPECIAL" 2:07 PM Feb 21st 
Lv N. Philadelphia PA RR 4:39 PM Feb 2st 
Ar Atlantic City PA RR 5:54 PM Feb 2Ist 











The round-trip railroad fare, going and returning via this route, is $53.64 plus 
$8.05 tax. The one-way lower berth Pullman rate will be $8.10 plus $1.22 tax. 


Requests for reservations on the “GEORGIAN” to Chattanooga and the spe- 
cial Pullman should be addressed to Mr. John H. Howard, DPA, NC&StL Ry, 
330-331 Third National Bank Building, Nashville. 


No special return arrangements have been made as it was thought the par- 
ty would return scatteringly, however, upon request, Mr. Howard will be glad to 
arrange your return reservations any date desired. 


NASHVILLE CHATTANOOGA AND ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Editorial Contained 


T.E.A. LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The Representative Assembly on January 10 
adopted the following legislative program: 

1. Retention of the sales tax, with no reduction 
in its coverage or in the proportion allocated for 
educational purposes. 

2. A minimum salary of $2000 for Bachelor’s De- 
gree teachers, with proportionate increases for oth- 
er teachers under the present state salary schedule 
and corresponding increases for teachers in non- 
eaqualizing counties and cities, said increases to be- 
come effective on January 1, 1949. 

3. Continued state aid for school buildings, op- 
eration and maintenance, and transportation. 

4. Adequate support for higher education. 

5. Adequate funds for increased costs due to ex- 
panding needs such as: increased enrollment and 
average daily attendance; increased training and 
experience of teachers and adjustment in pupil- 
teacher ratio. 

The assembly also adopted the following interpre- 
tations of the program: 

1. That we go on record as favoring an equitable 
distribution of all sales tax funds for school pur- 
poses between county and now existing independent 
school districts within equalizing counties. 

2. That school secretaries and administrative 
clerks be included in future state supplements for 
teachers. 

3. That the increases sought in the proposed leg- 
islative program be in addition to any federal funds 
which may hereafter be made available to the state 
through federal aid to education. 

4. That all recommendations for improvements 
in our state teachers retirement system be referred 
to our retirement committee which will be composed 
of the three teacher members of State Retirement 
Board of Trustees and three classroom teachers to 
be appointed by the president. 

We know that the welfare of Tennessee’s chil- 
dren demands the enactment of this program into 
law by the 1949 Legislature. It will not be enacted 
into law unless the people of the state know it. Our 
job during the coming year, and particularly during 
the months before the August primaries is to ac- 
quaint the press, the radio, the P.T.A., civic clubs, 
veterans’ organizations, farm bureaus, business, 
labor and all other groups and individuals in the 
state with the real facts about school conditions 
which make enactment of our program imperative. 

Detailed suggestions concerning campaign activi- 
ties of local education associations will be forth- 
coming later. But there are a number of activities 
which all associations should get under way imme- 
diately : 

1. Invite all teachers to contribute $1.00 toward 
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the T.E.A. campaign fund, which is needed imme- 
diately to (a) employ a research expert, (b) pre- 
pare and distribute hundreds of thousands of leaf- 
lets, pamphlets and bulletins, (c) buy space for 
newspaper ads, (d) prepare and broadcast radio 
programs, (e) finance meetings with education as- 
sociation officials, lay leaders and candidates for 
public office, (f) produce movie shorts and spot an- 
nouncements, (g) and to do such other legitimate 
things as may seem necessary to sell our program 
to the public. (The collection of these contributions 
should probably be handled in the same way as col- 
lection of regular T.E.A. dues.) 

2. Organize a CENTRAL CAMPAIGN COM- 
MITTEE to be responsible for planning and pro- 
moting the local campaign. The membership of this 
committee should probably consist of the superin- 
tendent, supervisor, association president, county 
council P.T.A. president, school board chairman, 
and such others as may be qualified to contribute 
influence, imagination and hard work to the cam- 
paign. This committee should organize immediately- 

3. Appoint a RESEARCH COMMITTEE to 
start accumulating facts about local school condi- 
tions which will justify each point in our program, 
—facts about salaries, training and turn-over of 
teachers; condition of school buildings and plans 
for improvement; present and contemplated in- 
crease in attendance; etc., etc., etc. In general, the 
facts must show (a) what the sales tax has done to 
improve school conditions and (b) what still needs 
to be done. 

4. Appoint a CITIZENSHIP COMMITTEE to 
be responsible for seeing that all teachers register 
and pay their poll taxes and that they have their 
friends and families do likewise. We cannot teach 
good citizenship unless we practice it. We cannot 
exert influence on candidates unless they know that 
we vote. Later we shall ask the Citizenship Commit- 
tee in each association to tell us how many mem- 
bers are qualified to vote. 

5. Urge all teachers to redouble their efforts to 
improve their teaching methods. We shall and 
should receive more pay only if the people of our 
community believe we are worth more pay. 

These things should be done now. It is your indi- 
vidual responsibility to help your officials get them 
done! 


AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION 

The T.E.A. constitution, as amended by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, appears elsewhere in this is- 
sue. For the benefit of those who already know their 
T.E.A. Constitution and do not need to read it again, 
here are the main changes: 

1. The president is to be elected a year in ad- 
vance of the time he takes office, and is to serve as 


7 





vice president and Council member during the in- 
terim. 

2. The state N.E.A. director is made a member of 
the Administrative Council and a delegate to the 
Representative Assembly. 

8. The Administrative Council is instructed to 
set the place as well as the date of the Annual Con- 
vention. 

4. Administrative Council members may not suc- 
ceed themselves immediately after serving one full 
three-year term. 

5. Nominations for president, vice-president and 
Administrative Council are to be made by the local 
associations of which the candidates are members. 
Nominations for Council members may be made 
only by associations within the district which the 
candidate will represent. Pictures and biographical 
sketches of the candidates will be published in the 
December issue of THE TENNESSE TEACHER. Addi- 
tional nominations may be made from the floor of 
the Representative Assembly at the first session of 
the Annual Meeting. 

6. Annual T.E.A. dues are increased from two to 
four dollars to become effective at the beginning of 
the 1948-49 school year. 


OVERSEAS TEACHER RELIEF FUND 
Two months ago the N.E.A. launched a nation- 
wide campaign to raise furds for food, clothing and 
supplies for teachers in war devastated countries of 
Eurppe. All teachers of the nation were urged to 


contribute generously to this worthy cause. March 
has been designated by the Representative Assem- 
bly as the month during which all teachers of Ten. 
nessee who have not already contributed to this 
cause may be given opportunity to do so. 

Every local education association is urged dur- 
ing the month of March to give all teachers an op- 
portunity to contribute to the Overseas Teacher 
Relief Fund, and to send all funds collected to the 
Tennessee Education Association secretary, who, in 
turn, will forward them to the National Education 
Association. 


CONVENTION IN CHATTANOOGA 

Immediately after the constitution was amended 
so as to enable it, the Administrative Council voted 
unanimously to hold our annual convention in Chat- 
tanooga on March 18-19. This action was in response 
to cordial invitations from Mayor Hugh P. Wasson, 
President Roy McDonald of the Chattanooga Cham- 
ber of Commerce, President Charles McD. Puckett 
of Chattanoogans, Incorporated, and President E. 
R. Pickett of the Retail Merchants Association. 

Make your reservations through the Convention 
Housing Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, 819 Broad 
Street, Chattanooga 2, Tennessee. State your first 
and second choice of a room in a hotel, a tourist 
court, or a private home, and whether you prefer 
a single room or double room. The Housing Commit- 


tee urges that you find a friend and share a double | 


room; very few singles are available. 
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BASIC READERS 


The outstanding characteristics of the new GINN BASIC 


THE GINN 








GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 


READERS are their ease, simplicity, naturalness. Their main 
objective is reading with understanding. They meet the 
needs of all children from Grade | through Grade 8. And 
with their accessories they include every valuable aid to 
learning and teaching reading—tested and perfected by 
classroom teachers and reading experts. 


The primary program, including readers, workbooks and 
other learning aids, and teachers’ manuals, is now ready. 
It was prepared by David H. Russell, Odille Ousley, Grace 
B. Haynes and Gretchen Wulfing. The intermediate-grade 
program is well under way and grade 7 and 8 books are to 
follow. 


Please Get Full Information—Ask for Circular 618 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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BUSINESS IN EDUCATION 


Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the board of directors of Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey), aroused exceptional interest by his ad- 
dress to The Advertising Council, inaugurating its nation-wide Crisis 
in Education campaign, last September. His views on the stake of 
business in American Education deserve wide circulation. This adap- 
tation of his remarks is reprinted by permission from The Lamp, 


_Urroes you are a business- 
man and you have been called 
in to direct the reorganization of 
an old, established enterprise— 
American Education, Inc. You en- 
ter your office for the first time 
on a Monday morning and pro- 
ceed to take stock of the situa- 
tion. 

It is at once apparent that 
something is wrong. Production 
is lagging and quality has fallen 
off. You have an enormous back- 
log of orders, but a great many 
of these orders are not being 
filled. Those that are filled are 
not up to your traditional stand- 
ards. 

You investigate. The first thing 
you discover is that you have a 
serious personnel problem. The 
enterprise is understaffed, and in 
many cases poorly staffed. On 
scanning your wage and salary 
lists, you find that your scale is 
far below the prevailing scale; 
you pay less than other enter- 
prises, and as a result you are 
having difficulty in getting 
enough of the right sort of peo- 
ple. Many of those now on the 
payroll were wartime additions 
who, responding to an emergen- 
cy need, have not had time to 
gain or maintain qualifications 
for the job. 

Because you are short-handed, 
everyone is overworked. Your 
employees are forced to sit up 
half the night trying to catch up 
with their work and preparing 
for tomorrow’s problems. They 
get no extra pay for this. 

As if this were not enough, you 
find that working conditions are 
bad. Your plant is frequently 
old-fashioned, and overcrowded. 
Some of your equipment is obso- 
lete, and other tools are in such 
short supply that many of your 
employees are hampered in their 
work. 

Largely because of factors be- 
yond their control, your operating 
staff is at a very low level of effi- 
ciency. 

But that is not all. The prod- 
uct of this enterprise is often out 
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Standard Oil Company (N. J.). 


of date. Frequently it no longer 
meets the needs of the day. 

Finally, you turn your atten- 
tion to your stockholder relation- 
ships. You find that you have 
millions of stockholders, but that 
almost all of them are ignorant of 
the business and have little con- 
tact with it. They do not come 
to stockholder meetings. There 
seems to be an almost total lack 
of interest or understanding on 
the part of the people who own 
the business. 

This last is a serious difficulty 
indeed—in the long run perhaps 
the most serious. For you can re- 
vamp your staff, rebuild your 
plants and introduce new pro- 
duction techniques, but you know, 
and every experienced business- 
man knows, the interest of the 
owners is a valuable incentive 
and support to a business. 

A point which should be em- 
phasized is this—American busi- 
ness is one of the largest absentee 
stockholders in this enterprise. 

If we realize the extent of our 
“stockholdings’—our stake as 
businessmen in this business of 
American education, it will be not 
too difficult to establish that 
American business has every rea- 
son to help American education. 
We have something more than the 
normal interest of the good citi- 
zen who wants to see the world 
in which we live a better world. 

First, consider our direct self- 
ish interest in people considered 
as markets. Markets are people. 
There is impressive evidence to 
show that the earning power, and 
therefore the purchasing power, 
of people tends to be geared to 
their level of education. Here are 
some high spots from a study of 
education and income made in 
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1927, but undoubtedly relevant 
today. 

Take an untrained man with a 
grade school education. On the 
average, he goes to work at four- 
teen and reaches his top earning 
power at forty. Since his income 
is largely dependent on physical 
strength and manual dexterity, it 
begins to fall off at fifty or be- 
fore. At age sixty the chances are 
better than even that he is de- 
pendent on others for support. 

The average high school grad- 
uate goes to work at eighteen 
and within ten years is making 
more than the untrained man 
ever makes. He rises steadily to 
his own top earning power at 
age fifty, and falls off only slight- 
ly thereafter. 

The average college or techni- 
cal school graduate does not start 
steady work until he is twenty- 
two. By the time he is thirty he 
is earning as much as the high 
school graduate does at forty, and 
his income continues to rise vir- 
tually without a break. Since it 
depends upon mental ability and 
training, both of which improve 
with practice, he continues to 
gain until he retires. 

The study referred to is twen- 
ty years old, but undoubtedly the 
same approximate ratios apply 
today. At peak earnings generally 
speaking, a high school graduate 
earns 65 per cent more than a 
grade school graduate, and the 
holder of an A.B. degree outstrips 
him by 250 per cent. 

Today, 50 per cent of those in 
the highest income bracket are 
college trained, more than 40 per 
cent are high school trained, and 
less than 8 per cent are grade 
school trained. In the lowest in- 
come bracket these figures are al- 
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most exactly reversed. 

Individual income or earning 
power is not the only factor that 
influences the expansion of mar- 
kets. Education sharpens the de- 
sire of an individual for commod- 
ities such as books, newspapers, 
automobiles, better houses, and 
even the kind of food he eats. 
Statistical studies show a definite 
correlation between educational 
level, earning power, and the con- 
sumption of all commodities. 

All of which means that the 
more high school and college 
graduates there are in this coun- 
try, the higher standard of living 
all of us enjoy. That is simply an- 
other way of saying that the 
more graduates there are, the 
more prosperous customers 
American business and industry 
have. 

Markets are one side of the 
coin. But obviously there is an- 
other. If education increases in- 
come, it also increases productiv- 
ity. We may say, then, that busi- 
ness depends upon education not 
only to provide more profitable 
markets but to provide more pro- 
ductive manpower. 

As every foreman knows, a 
worker who has had some prac- 
tice in learning at school usually 
turns out to be better at learning 
in a factory. He catches on more 
quickly not only to the how of 
his job, but the why of it. His 
training takes less time. He has 
a quicker and better grasp of 
problems and ideas. He is more 
apt to think about what he is 
doing and to come up with use- 
ful suggestions concerning it. If 
he has gone through college, he 
has had an opportunity to acquire 
the broader perspective and the 
capacity to think in terms of 
ideas and trends, which are in- 
dispensable on the higher man- 
agement levels. 

If business and industry could 
not draw upon a large reservoir 
of educated manpower, they 
would be handicapped in every 
phase of their operations. Ameri- 
can education does a job for 
business and industry. If our 
hope of an advancing American 
economy involves reducing costs, 
increasing individual productiv- 
ity, and devising better ways of 


doing things, we must consider 
we have a major interest in help- 
ing American education and edu- 
cators in their work. 

Men without formal education 
have made spectacular records in 
America—in business and _ in- 
dustry. That is always possible 
in a democracy. But the man who 
does that is a man who has suc- 
ceeded in spite of handicaps. Cer- 
tainly we cannot argue that busi- 
ness and industry generally can 
get along on the exceptional situ- 
ation. 

Most of you would probably 
agree that business and industry 
today have some of their princi- 
pal problems and greatest oppor- 
tunities in the field of human re- 
lations. We should not overlook 
the special value of education in 
this field. Analyses of public 
opinion surveys, for example, 
clearly show that the more edu- 
cation an individual has, the 
more likely he is to have an 
opinion. A recent study of the 
answers to more than 150 ques- 
tions showed that only 7 per cent 
of those men and women who 
had demonstrated that they had 
information failed to express an 
opinion, whereas 28 per cent of 
people who had little or no in- 
formation on a subject said they 
had no opinion. 

The experts in this field are 
convinced that education pro- 
duces not only a difference in the 
volume of opinion, but also a dif- 
ference in the kind of opinion. 
People with information are in- 
clined to more moderate opinions, 
whereas those without informa- 
tion are apt to be extremists. 

Business and industry have an 
ever increasing interest in an ed- 
ucated population—an _ enlight- 
ened electorate. I cannot think of 
a healthier climate for any pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The intelligence and initiative 
of people is a tremendous “‘natur- 
al resource” of any nation. All 
other natural resources are 
meaningless without it. Our po- 
sition in the world today is not 
primarily a result of our other 
natural resources—although we 
have been fortunate in this re- 
spect—but to the ability which 
we as a people have developed. In 


this development our educational 
system has been a vital factor. 

If we let our educational sys- 
tem decay, we will gravely in- 
jure the foundation of our great- 
ness as a nation. By the same tok- 
en, if we develop our educational 
system—expand it and make it 
stronger—we will be cultivating 
our greatest national resource, 
the people of America. And no 
one has a greater stake in the 
future of America than Ameri- 
can businessmen. 


Now, what can we do about it? 

The most obvious answer is 
that business can give money to 
aid the cause of education. Of 
course, many corporations under- 
write the expense of research 
projects in college and university 
laboratories which they feel will 
be valuable to their operations. 
Others grant scholarships. 

These activities are excellent so 
far as they go, but they do not 
meet the basic situation which 
this meeting has been called to 
consider. We should recognize 
that endowed educational institu- 
tions are no longer able to find 
so many large private donors. 
There is a gap here which needs 
to be filled. Precisely how it is to 
be filled is hard to say at this 
time. But it is a problem which 
is clearly of concern to business 
and industry. 

The matter goes deeper than 
grants and scolarships. A basic 
trouble with American education 
is public indifference. Something 
has got to be done to educate 
ourselves regarding the problem. 
All of us have got to understand 
it better, because the job which 
must be done will not be done by 
a few, but by the American peo- 
ple. 

The situation which we as 
Americans should act upon has 
been ably stated in a variety of 
forms to reach the American 
people by the millions. The Ad- 
vertising Council has done its 
job. It is ready for presentation 
either in magazine and newspa- 
per space or on the radio. One 
service that business can per- 
form for American education is 
to give this story the nationwide 
distribution which it deserves. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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THE STATE'S BARGAIN BASEMENT 


Di you ever hear of buying an 

outfitted tool kit for $4.55? 
Or a Deitzgen allidade with acces- 
sories and a leather case for fifty 
cents? Or an enameled double 
coffee urn for $3.50? Or a gaso- 
line truck heater for $34? That 
is just what alert principals and 
superintendents are doing in Ten- 
nessee, and here is how. 


The Agency for Surplus Prop- 
erty of the State Department of 
Education is receiving from the 
Army and Navy and the War 
Assets Administration surplus 
property—machines, tools, office 
equipment, school supplies— 
which it redistributes to the 
schools of the state. The price of 
the articles depends on the freight 
and handling charges. In most 
instances, they are practically 
given away. 


Goods Are Worth $10,000,000 


Under the direction of Harvey 
T. Marshall, the Tennessee office 
has received, since September, 
1946, materials worth approxi- 
mately ten million dollars. The 
Agency paid the War Assets Ad- 
ministration about $77,000 for 
part of the materials. The rest, 
$7,000,000 worth, was donated by 
the Army, Navy and Air Force. 
Most of the articles in the ware- 
houses at Berry Field, near: Nash- 
ville, are new. Some of them are 
slightly used. But all of them are 
going for the price the Agency 
paid for them, if they were pur- 
chased, or at a price which covers 
freight and handling costs. 

The three warehouses at Berry 
Field are under the supervision of 
William H. Highers. One house 
is divided into temporary storage 
quarters, office space, and a dis- 
play room. The first thing you 
see when you step into the display 
room is a Link trainer—the kind 
the Air Corps and Navy used— 
and the price tag reads $100. 
There is a catch here, though, for 
the superintendent or principal 
ordering one must certify that it 
will be used for instructional pur- 
poses. The needs of the state here 
have been pretty well met, but 
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there are a few more trainers for 
schools which can use them. 


Laboratory Equipment 

Further along in the room are 
some FM radio receiving sets sell- 
ing (or being redistributed) for 
$1.60. Again there isacatch. In 
their present condition they can- 
not be used as radios, but Mr. 
Highers cushions the blow by ex- 
plaining that an inexpensive addi- 
tion to each set will remedy this. 
However, the best place for these 
receivers built to Army specifica- 
tions would seem to be the physics 
laboratory, along with a dyna- 
motor unit which is listed at $1.00, 
and micrometers for twenty-five 
to fifty cents. 

Leaving the physics laboratory 
and supplies, we ventured further 
along the display room and ran 
into a hospital food cart complete 
with two insulated boxes and 
food containers, marked $4.00. 
Granted that most schools do not 
operate infirmaries nor do they 
serve meals in scattered areas. 
With the unit broken up, there are 
innumerable uses for insulated 
containers and the cart itself 
would prove invaluable in a cafe- 
teria. The coffee urn we men- 
tioned before fits here, and it 
comes complete with a stand. 

Shop equipment is being dis- 
tributed for a song. Small hand 
tools are marked from two to ten 
cents. Wrenches start at two and 
go to five cents. There are buffing 
machines at $8.25, and a new five- 
ton hoist for $25. 


School Supplies 

Before the inventory is com- 
pleted, there are school supplies. 
Pencils are marked $1 a gross. 
Tracing paper is about one-fifth 
of a cent a sheet. The Agency has 
a supply of waterproof gas-mask 
carriers, donated by the Army, 
which would be ideal for carrying 
books. They are listed at two 
cents each, covering freight and 
handling costs. Two cents could 
buy a lot of protection for pub- 
licly-owned books. 

The Agency for Surplus Prop- 
erty sends letters regularly to 
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school personnel, listing the prop- 
erty available and the prices at 
which the materials will be re- 
distributed. Principals and su- 
perintendents are invited to visit 
the warehouse display room to 
inspect the materials and make 
up orders. A superintendent may 
place his order at that time; prin- 
cipals are asked to make requests 
through the  superintendent’s 
office. This practice is the result 
of interrelationships with the 
War Assets Administration, 
which has a policy limiting its 
dealings to legal entities. The 
state agency has adopted this 
policy, and as a result, all orders 
must come from the superintend- 
ent or the Board of Education. 
Mr. Marshall requests that no 
money be sent with these orders, 
since some articles prove so popu- 
lar that it is necessary to allocate 
them among the schools, some- 
times resulting in a short order. 
Bills are mailed from the state 
office the first of the month fol- 
lowing receipt of goods. 

Educational institutions can 
sometimes obtain materials from 
federal government surplus prop- 
erty disposal agencies at a dis- 
count. The state Agency for 
Surplus Property gives no dis- 
counts, but sells the property at 
prices which cover only actual 
cost of the property plus handling 
and delivery. Materials purchased 
in this way may not be resold as 
long as they have any value other 
than the scrap value of the basic 
materials. 

Organized Sales 

Although orders are accepted 
at any time, the Agency arranges 
for organized sales periodically. 
School personnel receive notices 
of such sales, with a list of prop- 
erty offered, and may come to the 
warehouse or order from their 
own offices. There is an incentive 
to visit the warehouse; some ar- 
ticles are so short that they are 
not listed, but are merely shown 
in the display room. Properly 
qualified visitors (superintend- 
ents) may purchase these articles 

(Continued on page 22) 





UTURE Teachers of America 

is one of the largest student 
organizations in the United 
States. It works on both high- 
school and college levels. The 
high-school groups are known as 
FTA clubs and are prevocational 
and exploratory. The college 
groups which are known as 
chapters include only students 
who seriously intend to become 
teachers. The purposes of the 
FTA movement are: 

1. To develop among young 
people preparing to be teachers 
an organization which shall be 
an integral part of state and na- 
tional education associations. 

2. To acquaint teachers in 
training with the history, ethics, 
and program of the organized 
teaching profession. 

83. To give teachers in training 
practical experience in working 
together in a democratic way on 
the problems of the profession 
and the community. 

4. To interest the best young 
men and women in education as 
a lifelong career. 

5. To encourage careful selec- 
tion of persons admitted to 
schools which prepare teachers, 
with emphasis on both character 
and scholarship. 

6. To seek through the dissem- 
ination of information and 
through higher standards of 
preparation to bring teacher 
supply and demand into a rea- 
sonable balance. 

FTA high-school groups are 
handled on a club basis, with a 
charter fee of $1 plus an annual 
service fee of $1 for the club. 
College groups are handled on an 
individual membership fee basis, 
the fee being $1 in the National 
Education Association and 50c 
in the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation. Members of college 
chapters receive regularly the 
journals of the state and national 
education associations. 

The unique importance of be- 
ing a member of a college chapter 
of FTA lies in the fact that it is 
not a blind-alley organization, 
having little or no significance 
after the student finishes col- 
lege; but it is an important part 
of the great state and national 
educational associations, which 
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FUTURE TEACHERS O\W 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


Chairman, National Committee Future Teachers of America 


for nearly a century have been 
the prime moving forces in the 
development of American educa- 
tion. Everyone who enters the 
teaching profession benefits from 
the labors of these organizations 
which have helped to improve 
the curriculum, to extend the 
preparation of teachers, to per- 
fect school administration, to de- 
velop leadership and to secure 
increased public support for edu- 
cation. Every member of a col- 
lege chapter of FTA is a junior 
member of the NEA and estab- 
lishes a professional citizenship 
which we hope will continue as 
long as he is a teacher. 

The FTA movement differs 
from other student groups on 
three points: first, that it has a 
definite content of ethical, pro- 
fessional, and civic outlook, sum- 
marized in leaflet form; second, 
that it requires and gives train- 
ing in the art of professional and 
civic action; and third, that it is 
an integral part of local, state, 
and national education associa- 
tions. This active connection with 
the great associations which safe- 
guard and advance education in 
the United States gives the FTA 
member an early start. It helps 


him to weigh opportunities in 
the various fields of education, 
to know the inspiring story of 
education not as something com- 
pleted, but as a continuing enter- 
prise in which he has a part. It 
enables him to enter upon his 
career as a teacher with greater 
assurance of making good and 
helps him to plan for continued 
growth. 

In December, 1947, Tennessee 
had eight chapters of FTA with 
349 members. Chapters were or- 
ganized in the following colleges: 
Southern Missionary College, 
Collegedale; Tennessee Polytech- 
nic Institute, Cookeville; Lin- 
coln Memorial University, Harro- 
gate; Carson-Newman College, 
Jefferson City; Knoxville College, 
Knoxville; Memphis State Col- 
lege, Memphis; Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro. 
There are FTA chapters in more 
than 200 colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the United 
States. The movement is growing 
rapidly in numbers and working 
power. A number of states are 
working toward the goal of an 
FTA chapter in every college 
which prepares teachers, with 

(Continued on page 22) 


THE FUTURE TEACHER'S PLEDGE 


THE GooD TEACHER REQUIRES: 


Physical vitality. 

Mental vigor. 
alert. 

Moral discrimination. 
live by it. 

Wholesome personality. 


I will try to keep my body well and strong. 
I will study daily to keep my mind active and 


I will seek to know the right and to 


I will cultivate in myself goodwill, 


friendliness, poise, upright bearing, and careful speech. 


Helpfulness. 


I will learn the art of helping others by doing 


helpful things daily in school and home. 


Knowledge. 


I will fill my mind with worthy thoughts by 


observing the beautiful world around me, by reading the best 
books, and by association with the best companions. 


Leadership. 


I will make my influence count on the side of 


right, avoiding habits that weaken and destroy. 
These things will I do now that I may be worthy the high 


office of teacher. 
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AT CARSON-NEWMAN 


OhMERICA IN TENNESSEE 


Edgar M. Cook, Professor of Education 


The members of the John D. 
Everett Chapter of the Future 
Teachers of America at Carson- 
Newman College have been very 
active during the fall semester. 
The forty-eight members are en- 
thusiastic prospective high school 
and elementary school teachers 
who are eager to extend beyond 
the regular professional courses 
the opportunities for developing 
a professional spirit and of be- 
coming orientated into the teach- 
ing profession. 

Programs and projects have 
been the chief interests of the 
chapter members during the fall. 
The first program was built 
around the “Schools of Today and 


Tomorrow.” Each student partic- 
ipating represented a particular 
class of students and told what 
the schools were doing and what 
they might do to meet his needs. 
Among these were an average 
student, one with a high I. Q., a 
student low in intelligence, one 
physically handicapped, and a 
student interested in a special 
trade. 

Another program, a_panto- 
mime, “Mary Lyons—The Edu- 
cator,” proved to be enjoyable 
and informative. This program 
was done in costume typical of 
the period while the high-lights 
in the life of Mary Lyons and the 

(Continued on page 23) 








AT TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


T. J. Farr, Professor of Education 


The Tennessee Tech Chapter 
was the ninth chapter to be in- 
stalled in Tennessee. It received 
its charter February 27, 1945, 
with Mr. Baxter Hobgood, Di- 
rector of Research, Tennessee 
Education Association, present- 
ing the charter and delivering 
the installation address. 

Since receiving its charter 


the Tech chapter has surpassed 
all other Tennessee chapters in 
membership, and has increased 
in members from fifty-three dur- 
ing the 1946-47 session to one 
hundred at the present time. 
The chapter has regular meet- 
ings on the second and fourth 
Fridays of each month, and 
gives a weekly radio broadcast 





F.T.A. Officers at T-P.I. 
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At M.T.S.C. 
Elizabeth Carter Parker 


The M.T.S.C. Branch of Fu- 
ture Teachers of America was or- 
ganized at Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro, in 
the spring of 1946, with Joe F. 
Wilkes and Howard Kirksey as 
faculty sponsors. Membership 
has increased from 15 at the time 
of organization to 73, the present 
enrollment. Hence the Branch 
has received an FTA Victory 
Honor Roll gold seal for its char- 
ter each year. Knox McCharen is 
now serving as co-sponsor for the 
chapter. 

Officers for the 1947-1948 
school term are: J. B. Whitman, 
president; Roy Minor, vice-presi- 
dent; Myrta V. Tennison, secre- 
tary; Elizabeth Ann Wolff, treas- 
urer; Annie Campbell, parlia- 
mentarian; Joyce Davis, histo- 
rian; Dorothy Hawkins, report- 
er; James Stephenson, librarian; 
Frances Minor, song leader. 

The M.T.S.C. Branch of FTA 
is not just another college club or 
society; it is definitely profes- 
sional, being open only to stu- 
dents training for the teaching 
profession. Through the payment 
of $1.50 per year, students be- 
come junior members of NEA 
and TEA, and receive THE NEA 
JOURANAL and THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. Meetings are held 

(Continued on page 23) 


over station WHUB in the in- 
terest of public education. The 
meetings emphasize such topics 
as teaching as a profession, the 
objectives of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association and the Na- 
tional Education Association, 
current trends in education, the 
Tennessee school program, pro- 
fessional ethics, the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and school 
and community relationships. The 
chapter strives not only to ac- 
quaint the group with the Ten- 
nessee school program but also 
with the state leaders in educa- 
tion. 

During the fall quarter the fol- 
lowing members of the State De- 
partment of Education appeared 
on the programs: Mr. James 

(Continued on page 24) 








A PILOT PROGRAM 


The Elementary Physical Education Program in Montgomery County Charts a 
Course For The State 
Mary Louise and Adelaide B. Curtiss 


N ORGANIZED, effective 
A physical education plan is 
practically non-existent in the 
great majority of our schools,” 
said Fred T. Brown, State Direc- 
tor of Health Education, in the 
September issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. He added that 
the present emphasis on health 
education is necessarily provoked 
by shortages in health services, 
health instruction, health of the 
school environment, and physical 
education. 

Unfortunately, answering the 
physical education need alone 
will not guarantee good health to 
every Tennessee child. Nor will 
a single offering of health in- 
struction or health services se- 
cure it. Specialists in each of the 
fields must decide and concen- 
trate upon their own aims, 
breathe life into them by means 
of an adequate program, and 
above all, work fearlessly and 
tirelessly for their practical and 
immediate realization. 

When you think of elementary 
physical education in terms of 
the finished product, you see the 
children strong in body and well 
schooled in the ways of harmoni- 
ous group living. You see char- 
acter training—instruction in 
loyalty, self-sacrifice, honesty. 
You see the fresh enjoyment of 
lively physical activity and its 
carry-over value in the recrea- 
tion of children and adults. 

The end product, strong, hap- 
py children, is the effect of a defi- 
nite cause—in Montgomery 
County, a carefully planned pro- 
gram of physical education. The 
program is divided into three 
parts in the minds of the direc- 
tor and the teachers: sound aims, 
an adequate program of activi- 
ties, and definite teaching tech- 
niques. 

Aims of the Program 

The aims of the Montgomery 
County program are to satisfy 
the biologic and social needs of 
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growing, developing children; to 
cultivate in them wholesome 
qualities; and to foster an inter- 
est in activities for childhood’s 
free play time and the recreation 
of adulthood. 

Unlike Topsy, children should 
grow and develop. The time for 
this development is not after 
growth has occurred, but during 
the growth. The human organism 
is composed of distinct systems. 
An individual is properly devel- 
oped when these systems have 
their appropriate strengths and 
powers fully matured. The fact 


Mary Louise Curtiss is 
Director of Elementary 
Physical Education for 
Montgomery County and 
Instructer of Elementary 
Physical Education at Aus- 
tin Peay State College. She 
and Adelaide B. Curtiss are 
co-authors of the textbook, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FoR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


that Nature lingers long over the 
development of the muscular sys- 
tem before going on to mature 
the brain and its powers should 
be significant to educators. Child- 
hood and youth are periods of 
growth in mass and in the devel- 
opment of motor skills and 
strengths featured in elementary 
physical education. Later, based 
upon the sequence set by Nature, 
the mental powers mature. 

Many critics of elementary 
physical education use the rural 
communities as their stamping 
grounds. They say that the chil- 
dren in these communities receive 
sufficient exercise doing the 
chores of house and farm. They 
scoff at the suggestion that these 
children, perhaps more than any 
others, need different types of 
exercise, that the chores are not 
teaching them to play together 
as socially adjusted beings. 

The physical education period, 


the most democratic period of 
the day, is the training ground 
for future society. Here the shy, 
the weak, the slow, the brave and 
the bold work together as a team. 
The strong and skilled support 
and encourage the weak. The 
weak, now _ sustained and 
strengthened, play their best, for- 
getting themselves, remembering 
only their team. Classroom snob- 
bery is quickly dispelled and in 
its place grows a tolerance and 
understanding. Socially and emo- 
tionally adjusted children, ac- 
customed to working and playing 
together in harmonious compan- 
ionship, make for socially and 
emotionally adjusted adults. 

We teach children the rules of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and constantly test their learning 
of these subjects. We exhort them 
to be loyal, honest, and generous 
and, more often than not, sin- 
cerely believe that is sufficient. 
The moral explanation of hon- 
esty, for instance, is necessary. 
It will impress a child and he will 
understand that dishonesty is 
wrong. As a precept to be ex- 
pressed at all times, however, it 
will not be understood unless it 
is applied to the child’s life, and 
the child’s life is his play. 

The child should be constantly 
tested on the playground for 
honesty and many another quali- 
ty. If he is made to understand 
on his own home ground, in his 
own play situations, that he must 
be honest if he is to expect hon- 
esty from his opponents; that 
dishonesty leads to distrust and 
suspicion; that his dishonesty 
may jeopardize the chances of 
others; that honesty is a quality 
common to the best liked leaders 
and followers; then a point will 
be scored for teacher and child 
alike. Honesty will no longer be 
merely a good quality. It will be 
the only sensible way of acting. 

Elementary physical education 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Whig they the Compton 


— question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use 

Saas s Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 
Through Compton’s easy alphabetical arrangement and complete Fact- 
Index, students readily find their material— material that is not only at 
their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps them 
reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their natural 
curiosity. Compton’s not only gives the facts but relates those facts so as to 
produce clear concepts. 

The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in newcolor, are carefully chosen 
to augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, Compton- 
special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing processes—offset, 
gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchronized and so designed 
as to produce a clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 

These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton’s. 
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T. B. COCKEY, Dist. Mgr. 
Hillsboro Court, Apt. F-1 
Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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NEW T.E.A. OFFICERS 





Fred Neil Smith 
Jonesboro 
Council Member, First District 





Quinnie Armour 


Hardeman County 
President, T.P.S.O.A. 





# 


Helen Wehrle 
Crossville 
Council Member, Fourth District 


T.P.S.O.A. 
OFFICERS 


The Tennessee Public School 
Officers Association, at its an- 
nual meeting in January, elected 
Quinnie Armour of Hardeman 
County president for 1948. P. W. 
Alexander, East -Tennessee State 
College, is vice president, and W. 
A. Shannon, Robertson County, 
is executive secretary of the As- 
sociation. 


New members of the executive 
committee are C. B. Ijams, Jack- 
son; H. C. Moore, Dyersburg; J. 
R. Baker, Maury County; and 
Ross N. Robinson, Kingsport. 


THE OVERSEAS TEACHER 


Who authorized it? The NEA 
Executive Committee after con- 
sultation with many authorities 
about needs and with numerous 
state and local association leaders 
about feasibility. 

Why? Because of the desperate 
crisis this winter in war-devas- 
tated countries; because rehabili- 
tation of the minds vf millions of 
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children and young people must 
accompany the supplying of food 
and clothing; because teachers in 
these lands are the key people in 
this vital program of educational 
reconstruction. 

Date: The Tennessee associa- 
tions are asked to contribute dur- 
ing the month of March. 

Suggested amount: Each teach- 





Milton Hamilton 
Union City 
Council Member, Ninth District 





W. A. Shannon 
Robertson County 
Secretary, T.P.S.O.A. 


RELIEF FUND 


er should give at least $1. Many 
will wish to give $5, $10, or more 
up to $100. 

Administration: Through the 
local and state education associ- 
ations. The money will be sent 
to the state education association. 
It will forward funds from all 
the locals in the state to the NEA. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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The President's Message 


To the Teachers of Tennessee: 


It is a distinct honor to be selected President of the Tennessee Educa- 
| assure you that | deeply appreciate this 
privilege and that | shall exert every effort to serve you well. 

The record of the growth, development, and accomplishments: of this 
organization is significant, and impressive. 
a place of distinction for our profession; by your efforts we shall hold that 


tion Association for 1948. 


coveted position. 


The Representative Assembly has endorsed a challenging program. It 
deserves our full cooperation, our best efforts and our determined will 


Its realization will reach all communities of our 


great state, affect every member of the profession, and through them 
touch the lives of each of our boys and girls. 


that it shall succeed. 


cannot fail. 


Thank you again for the opportunity of working with you. 


By your efforts we have. won 


With your support we 


Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH McCAIN 











CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE T.EA. 


As Amended by the Representative Assembly, January 10, 1948 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
This organization shall be known as 
the Tennessee Education Association. 
ARTICLE II 
ORGANIZATION 
The Tennessee Education Association 
shall include three divisional groups 
and the Public School Officers Associa- 
tion, each maintaining its own identity. 
They shall be known as the Eastern 
Section, the Middle Section, the West- 
ern Section, and the Public School Of- 
ficers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence—of the Tennessee 
Education Association. . 
ARTICLE III 
OBJECTS 
The objects of this Association shall 
be the elevation of the profession of 
teaching, the promotion of a spirit of 
fellowship and fraternity among its 
members, and the advancement of the 
cause of education to the end that ade- 
quate educational opportunities may 
be provided for the youth of the State 
of Tennessee. 
ARTICLE IV 
MEMBERSHIP 
Membership shall be of two classes, 
active and associate. Any persons ac- 
tively engaged in teaching in this state, 
including those in administrative and 
supervisory positions, may become ac- 
tive members on payment of annual 
dues. Any others interested in the 
development of the cause of education 
may become associate members with 
full privileges except that of voting or 
holding office, on payment of annual 


dues. 
ARTICLE V 
OFFI€ERS 

Section 1. The officers of this As- 
sociation shall consist of a President, 
a First Vice-President, Executive Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, four ex-officio vice- 
presidents, and the Administrative 
Council. 


Section 2. The President shall be 
elected by the Representative Assembly 
at its Annual meeting by a majority 
vote of the delegation present and 
voting. The election shall take place one 
year in advance of the time the Presi- 
dent is to take office and the President 
elect shall be designated as First Vice- 
President during the interim between 
the time of election and the assumption 
of office, provided that the Representa- 
tive Assembly at its Annual meeting in 
1949 shall elect both a President and 
a First Vice-President. The Execu- 
tive Secretary-Treasurer shall be 
elected by the Administrative Council. 
The presidents of the three district 
associations and the Public School Of- 
ficers Association—the Department of 
Superintendence—of the Tennessee 
Education Association shall be ex-officio 
vice-presidents of the state association. 

Section 3. The term of office of the 
President shall expire at the close of 
the final session of the next annual 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly following his election. The term 
of the Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
shall be three years. 

Section 4. The State Director of the 
National Education Association shall 
be nominated to the Representative 
Assembly of the National Education 
Association by the Representative As- 
sembly of the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

ARTICLE VI 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Section 1. The Representative As- 
sembly, composed of representatives 
chosen by the local associations shall be 
the legislative body of the Tennessee 
Education Association. In formulating 
its legislative educational program for 
the state the Representative Assembly 
shall take into its careful consideration 
the recommendations and resolutions 
pertaining thereto submitted by any or 
all of the three sectional organizations 
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and the Public School Officers Associa- 
tion—the Department of Superintend- 
ence—of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation; provided that nothing herein 
shall prevent any local association, 
through its delegates to the Represen- 
tative Assembly, from submitting rec- 
ommendations and resolutions for con- 
sideration by the Representative As- 
sembly. It shall have the power to 
transact such business of the Associa- 
tion as may be legally brought before 
it at its annual meeting, which shall 
be held in Nashville following the meet- 
ings of the Eastern, Middle, and West- 
ern Sections, and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department 
of Superintendence—of the Tennessee 
Education Association—the exact date 
of the meeting to be fixed by the Ad- 
ministrative Council to accommodate 
as far as possible the convenience of 
the delegates composing the Represen- 
tative Assembly. The Administrative 
Council shall arrange the program for 
each meeting. The Administrative 
Council shall select the date and place 
and arrange the program of the Annual 
meeting of the Tennessee Education 
Association. In case of emergency the 
Administrative Council will have 
authority to cancel the annual conven- 
tion of the association. 

Section 2. Each local Teachers As- 
sociation shall be entitled to one dele- 
gate for the first twenty-five members 
and to one additional delegate for each 
additional twenty-five members. or 
major fraction thereof, provided that 
no member of a local association may 
serve as a delegate or vote for delegates 
until dues for the current year shall 
have been paid, and provided further, 
that the University of Tennessee, each 
State Junior and Senior College, and 
the State Department of Education 
shall be entitled to at least one delegate. 

Section 3. Only one local association 
shall be recognized from each county 
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Group One—Kindergarten, Grades 1 & 2 Group Four—Grades 4, 5 & 6 

NET PRICE TITLE NET PRICE 
% And to Think That I Sa I Saw It on Mulberry Street .$1.17 WEEE? Kncdidccscaadedossmmms bassgeneoaeee $1.05 
%& Children’s Zoo .........0.000 eo deccccvcerce 1.14 HW Country Stop ....ccccccccccccvccccccsccees 1.23 
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NET PRICE % Benjamin Franklin ......2.ccccccccccccceecs $1.05 
% Angelo the Naughty 0: MO siesslesccncacseemens $1.17 ME MOINO ia ntis cacawatinnds \enaanaceeanseleenssicls 1.11 
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* Ling Tang and Lucky Cricket hdihh ociceeinhe Ska 1.20 
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Total Price for Complete Group (7 books) oF 
I I oc hae cécws.ce steecis TITLE NET PRICE 
: ¥%& He Heard America Sing .........ccccccceces $1.20 
*% Jamba the Elephant ............scccccsceess 1.11 
Group Three—Grades 3,4& 5 te Wind of the Vikings ..05..00cicccccccccccess 1.11 
: Total Price for Complete Group (3 books) $3: 42 
NET PRICE Ce Be SEE as bbnGse eeleeeecwe ciend 
% Brownies, Their oe NTE PT Pe ee $1.20 
%& Fun at Happy Actes .......ccccccccscccsecs 1.14 
EES BUNCE IE 6.65 ccc ccsincsccsicowais 1.20 
I re oe 1.23 
* Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain ........ 1.23 
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We VEINS FIMMOONS onic ccc ccccccccccscccsoes 1.05 Thirty-three i 
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school system, independent city system, 
educational institution, or State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Section 4. Any person who shall 
present a certificate of election as a 
representative, certified by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of any local associ- 
ation entitled to be represented in the 
Representative Assembly, shall be ad- 
mitted as a member of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. The members of the 
Administrative Council and the State 
Director of the National Education 
Association shall be delegates from the 
state at large to the Representative 
Assembly. 

Section 5. In all voting in the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, each accredited 
delegate shall be entitled to one vote. 

Section 6. A majority of the mem- 
bers of the permanent organization of 
the Representative Assembly shall con- 
stitute a quorum to do business. 


ARTICLE VII 
ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 


Section 1. The Administrative Coun- 
cil shall consist of the President, the 
First Vice-President who shall serve 
for one year, the retiring President 
who shall serve for one year, the State 
Director of the National Education 
Association, and ten other members, 
one from each of the Ten Congressional 
Districts of the state, who shall be 
elected by the Representative Assembly 
and shall serve for terms of three years 
each, but who shall be ineligible im- 
mediately to succeed themselves after 
serving a full three-year term. The 
Administrative Council at its meeting 
in July, 1942, shall elect a council mem- 
ber from the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict to serve until the Representative 


Assembly meets in January, 1943. The 


Representative Assembly at its meeting 
in January, 19438, shall elect council 
members from the Third, Fifth, 
Seventh, and Tenth Congressional Dis- 
tricts; in January, 1944, the Represen- 
tative Assembly shall elect council 
members from the Second, Sixth, and 
Eighth Congressional Districts; in 
January, 1945, the Representative As- 
sembly shall elect council members from 
the First, Fourth and Ninth Congres- 
sional] Districts. At the expiration of 
three-year terms Administrative Coun- 
cil members shall thereafter be elected 
from the respective Congressional Dis- 
tricts in the order herewith set forth. 


Section 2. The Administrative Coun- 
cil shall have power to: (a) Elect the 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer and fix 
his compensation. (b) Require bond of 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer for 
the safe keeping of the funds of the As- 
sociation, the premium to be paid out 
of Association funds. (c) Supervise the 
activities of the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer and through committees aid 
him in the performance of his duties, 
especially in the publication of a pe- 
riodical for the information of the 
members of the Association. (d) Re- 
quire the Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer to follow in all respects the policies 
- by the Representative Assem- 

y- 


Section 3. The Administrative Coun- 
cil shall have power to fill all va- 
cancies due to death, resignation, or 
removal from the state, which occur 
within it after the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly. Such ap- 


pointees shall hold office until the next 
annual meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. Any member of the Ad- 
ministrative Council who removes from 
the Congressional district in which he 
or she has been elected to another 
Congressional district within the state 
shall continue to serve on the council 
until the next meeting of the Represen- 
tative Assembly, at which time the Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall elect his or 
her successor. 

Section 4. The Administrative Coun- 
cil shall (a) cooperate with the officials 
of the sections and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department 
of Superintendence—of the Tennessee 
Education Association in arranging 
the programs for the annual meetings; 
(b) in cooperation with the officials of 
the sections and the Public School 
Officers Association—the Department 
of Superintendence—of the Tennessee 
Education Association, conduct, man- 
age, and control, the affairs of the 
association between the annual meet- 
ings of the sections and the Public 
School Officers Association—the De- 
partment of Superintendence—of the 
Tennessee Education Association; (c) 
meet annually at the time of the annual 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly. Other meetings may be held on 
call of the President or upon written 
request to the President of three or 
more members of the Council. These 
notices of the time and place of the 
called meetings shall be sent to each 
member of the Council; (d) prepare 
and submit to the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly a budget 
for the ensuing year, which budget shall 
set forth the estimated receipts and 
expenditures for the period covered 
thereby. When a budget has been ap- 
proved by a majority vote of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly present and 
voting, the Administrative Council 
shall have power to authorize the ex- 
penditure of the Association’s funds 
in accordance with the terms and con- 
ditions thereof. 


ARTICLE VIII 
DUES 


Section 1. The annual membership 
dues shall be four dollars per year 
for the State Association, the dues 
for the local, sectional associations, 
and the Public School Officers Associa- 
tion—the Department of Superintend- 
ence—of the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation shall be determined by these 
respective associations. The dues for 
the State Association shall be paid to 
the Executive Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Association and the dues for the 
local and sectional associations and the 
Public School Officers Association—the 
Department of Superintendence—of the 
Tennessee Education Association shall 
be paid to the respective treasurers of 
these associations. 

Section 2. The Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Tennessee Education 
Association shall be the only author- 
ized person to issue a certificate of 
membership. This certificate shall en- 
title the member to all the rights and 
privileges of the Tennessee Education 
Association and to receive without fur- 
ther cost all publications of the Tennes- 
see Education Association authorized 
by the Representative Assembly. 
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ARTICLE IX 
ELECTION 


Section 1. Nominations for Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, and members of 
the Administrative Council shall be 
made by local education associations, 
provided that nominations for Council 
members shall be made only by Asso- 
ciations within the district which the 
candidate will represent. Each nom- 
ination shall be certified by the presi- 
dent and secretary of the local associa- 
tion making said nominations and sent 
to the Executive Secretary of the state 
association by November 1. The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary shall cause to be 
printed in the December issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER pictures and bio- 
graphical sketches of each candidate 
for the information of the delegates. 
Additional nominations may be made 
from the floor of the Representative 
Assembly at the first session of the 
Anual meeting. 

Section 2. There shall be at least one 
delegate from each Congressional Dis- 
trict to the Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Association 
elected by the Representative Assembly. 
All other delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association to which the state 
may be entitled shall be selected by the 
Administrative Council. 


(Continued on page 31) 
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What 325 
sane om: 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


“Theatre in a Suitcase” 


16mm. SOUND PROJECTOR, AMPLIFIER, 

SPEAKER AND SCREEN—ALL-IN-ONE— 

SMALL, COMPACT CASE 

WEIGHING Less THAN OI Ibs, 
DeVRY gives you the teacher's projector— 
designed specifically for classroom use. As 
light and easy to carry as a portable radio 


and as simple to operate. 
Note these BIG projector features you get in 
the DeVRY “Bantam”. 
@ Brilliant, Flickerless Pictures 
@ Amazingly Life-Like Sound 
@ 2000 ft. Film Capacity 
@ 750-1000 Watt Illumination 
@ Light Out-Put Exceeds 200 Lumens 
@ Sound and Silent Projection 
@ Fast Motor-Driven Rewinding 
@ Coated Projection Lens 
@ Coated Condenser Lens 
@ Automatic Loop Setter 
@ Rotating Sound Drum 
@ Prefocused Exciter Lamp 
@ Simplest Film Threading 
@ Instant, Positive Tilting 
@ Precision Built of Quality Materials 
@ Absolute Film Projection 
@ Motor Driven Forced-Air Cooling 
@ Operation on Either AC or DC 


James Rosertsonw Horst 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Please send literature on the DeVRY “BANTAM"™ 
them. projector. 














SPECIALISTS IN MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 
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A Pilot Program 
(Continued from page 14) 

provides an opportunity to teach 
fundamental body movements 
and also wholesome group play. 
We are all interested in, and en- 
joy what we do well, and if chil- 
dren attain some degree of per- 
fection in the activities of their 
physical education periods they 
will introduce them into their 
own free play time. As children 
mature, physical education can 
continue to offer the skills and 
the techniques of activities suited 
to their growth and development. 
Thus, by instructing youth in 
absorbing, interesting play for 
their immediate leisure, adult 
recreation is insured. 

Perhaps an adequate program 
of activities can best be compared 
to an adequate diet. The aim of 
the lunch program is good nutri- 
tion. To achieve this aim, the diet 
of the school child is planned to 
be a balanced one, and meals fea- 
turing all starches, all proteins, 
and such are frowned upon. So 
it is with the elementary physi- 
cal education program. All calis- 
thenics are as undesirable as all 
starches, all games are as unde- 
sirable as all proteins. As a bal- 
anced diet is used to achieve good 
nutrition, so in elementary phys- 
ical education, a balanced pro- 
gram is. necessary for the 
achievement of our aims. 

Calisthenics are used to limber 
and condition the body, to favor 
good posture, to cultivate supple- 
ness, and so on. Free movement 
in circle formation is included to 
perfect performance of funda- 
mental movements and to devel- 
op a sense of time and rhythm. 
Rhythmical activities are a part 
of every lesson to provide big- 
muscle activity, to develop grace, 
to satisfy the desire for self-ex- 
pression, to enrich knowledge of 
the ways of other peoples. Games 
are included to give practice in 
individual skills, to prepare for 
physical emergencies by develop- 
ing alertness, quick response, ac- 
curacy; to encourage team coop- 
eration and wholesome competi- 


Teaching Techniques 


Teaching physical education to 
blithe, restless, very much alive 
yongsters can be a joy or a task 
performed in fear and apprehen- 
sion. A physical education period 
brings laughter, fun, and exhil- 
arating activity. Unfortunately, 
it can also bring confusion, dis- 
cipline problems, and a deplora- 
ble waste of time. A successful 
physical education period depends 
upon economy of time; that, in 
turn, depends upon the ease and 
speed with which you are able to 
move your class from one activi- 
ty to the next. Knowledge of the 
formations for activities and 
knowledge of the techniques of 
shifting from one formation to 
another are synonyms for ease 
and speed. 

In the writings of Mark Twain 
there is an essay describing the 
process of sounding on the Mis- 
sissippi River. It seems that 
when navigating rivers in the 
old days, a pilot often rowed 
ahead of the steamer to sound or 
measure the river’s depth. Guid- 
ed by these soundings, treacher- 
ous shallows were avoided and 
the vessel passed safely through 
the deepest channel to its desti- 
nation. If the new elementary 
physical education program in 
Montgomery County is called the 
state’s pilot program for rural 
counties, then that which is being 
accomplished in this county 
might appropriately be called 
Tennessee’s soundings. The boys 
and girls are getting stimulating 
exercise, they are learning Ameri- 
can folk games and those of oth- 
er lands, winning and _ losing 
games they never dreamed of, and 
experiencing the fun of organized 
play. Classroom teachers now 
have the chance to build strong 
and erect bodies, to teach the rudi- 
ments of grace and poise, to offer 
lessons in cooperation, sportsman- 
ship, courage, and respect for 
others’ rights. What is learned 
here will be a practical guide up 
and down a progressive land from 
the Mississippi into the Appa- 
lachians. 





TEACHERS AGENCY 


tion. 
Missoula, Mont. 


HU Member N. A. T. A. 


82 Years Superior Placement Service 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
Extreme teacher shortage continues in all depart- 
ments. Unlimited opportunities throughout the 
West. Enroll now for 1948 vacancies. (Whi 
teachers only). FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 
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Your convenient headquarters 





for everything in 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
and SUPPLIES 











Our friendly, reliable service saves you time 
and money by simplifying your school- 
equipment and supplies purchasing task. 

We have been serving the nation’s schools 


American Universal 


for many years, so we have a first-hand 
Lifting-Lid Desk 434 


knowledge of your problems and requirements. 


You'll find it pays to dépend on our 
experienced staff—as so many leading 
school authorities are already doing— 
to help you get the greatest values 

in everything you need. 





FREE—Write for our catalog today! 
















Universal Table, and American Envoy Chair No. 368 
Remarkably serviceable and attractive. Unex- 
celled for classrooms, offices, libraries, 

eterias, etc. 


shing you ! Our illustrated catalog is a mine of 
For any this list 5 information on the newest and finest in all 
need n : types of school furniture and supplies. You’ll 
gcnott —_ » | want to keep it on your desk for handy 
ool Tab seating ’ . 
Seb sori = reference. It’s absolutely free, so write for 


your copy today. Consult us on all your 
purchasing problems—we welcome every 
opportunity to serve you in any way possible. 

















WwW 
NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 
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. . An individualized literature program inj 
ld the Ma ultjile List far adaptable to varying class potentials, wl 
er: 
Jennessee THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES a 
Smith-Trafton: Science in Modern Life Series Literature texts, grades 7-12 ty 
The world’s finest literature, selected and 
EXPLORING SCIENCE graded with the greatest care, ‘ 
ENJOYING SCIENCE each level of the junior-senior high school. = 
USING SCIENCE Prose and Poetry of England . . . Grade 12 uc: 
i ‘ ——o Prose and Poetry of America. . .. . o Ez 
This three--book series offers a scientifically accu- Prose and Poetry for Appreciation . . . 10 cla 
rate, thoroughly functional, and carefully graded Prose and Poetry for Enjoyment... .. 9 inj 
program in general science. Separate tests and Prose and Poetry Adventures .....- « 8 inj 
Teacher's Manual are available. Prose and Poetry Journeys. .......+ 7 ec’ 
Smith-Vance: Science for Everyday Use Teachers’ Manuals - Workbooks be 
A basal ninth grade general science textbook. , a be 
Includes experiments, demonstrations, activities, —— —_ ° ‘i a bo 
and self-tests. A Teacher's Handbook, including type of literature, including separately co: 
Mastery Tests, is available. ound foe nd cghe a aa in 
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functional approach. Lavishly illustrated. They are printed in two colors throughout, me 
fully illustrated. loc 
J. Minor Stuart, Representative Write for descriptive folders. Tr 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - 
Chicago—Philadelphia—New York—Atlanta—Dallas THE 3 W. SINGER C0. IN “ 
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Represented by Roger Barker 
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At M.T.S.C. 
(Continued from page 13) 


twice each month from 6 to 7 
P.M., on Wednesdays. 

In addition to acquainting 
themselves with the history, eth- 
ics, and programs of the organ- 
ized teaching profession, mem- 
bers of M.T.S.C. FTA have chos- 
en to study the 1947 Tennessee 
Education Bill, as their project 
for the year. Group discussions 
and decisions as to possible activ- 
ities for the meetings take form 
in the program committee meet- 
ings. The resulting programs 
have included: A discussion, led 
by a faculty panel, on how to se- 
cure a teaching position, includ- 
ing interviews, writing letters, 
and filing applications; several 
meetings, led by various mem- 
bers of the state department of 
education, on various phases of 
the improvement of instruction 
in Tennessee’s schools, and of the 
recent legislation pertaining to 
education; the showing of films 
such as “Assignment: 'Tomor- 
row,” depicting the place of the 
teaching profession in American 
society today, and “How to Use 
Audio-Visual Aids in the Class- 
room”; a meeting with the Train- 
ing School faculty to learn about 
what is expected of student teach- 
ers; a number of socials and 
parties, including the annual 
wiener roast and Christmas par- 
ty; and a trip to Mammoth Cave. 

Members are encouraged to at- 
tend local, regional, and state ed- 
ucational meetings of all types. 
Each fall, they are excused from 
classes to attend the annual read- 
ing conference held at the Train- 
ing School. Also, all school proj- 
ects are actively supported. Eliza- 
beth Ann Wolff, an FTA mem- 
ber, was elected by the student 
body as queen for the 1947 Home- 
coming; the Branch had a float 
in the homecoming parade; 
space is reserved in the Midland- 
er, the M.T.S.C. annual; and 
members took part in a recent 
local broadcast, “A Day in the 
Training School.” Of the 15 
M.T.S.C. students listed this year 
in Who’s Who in American Col- 
leges, 11 are planning to teach. 

The M.T.S.C. FTA is one of 
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the largest clubs on the campus. 
Students are proud to be num- 
bered among its membership, and 
it is definitely encouraging young 
women and young men to under- 
stand and to appreciate the ob- 
jectives of public education in 
Tennessee. 


At Carson-Newman 
(Continued from page 13) 

founding and early years of 
Mount Holyoke Female Seminary 
were read. Descriptions of the 
hardships suffered in obtaining 
her own education and her dili- 
gent efforts in establishing a 
school for girls, when such a 
movement was not popular, made 
a lasting impression upon each 
member present. 

A third program consisted of a 
formal debate on the timely ques- 
tion of “Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion.” Each side of the issue was 
capably presented in the con- 
structive speeches and defended 
in the rebuttals. The affirmative 
speakers won the decision of the 
judges. 

The climax of the monthly pro- 
grams came with the showing of 
the motion picture “Using the 
Classroom Film.” This picture 
was obtained from the Extension 
Division of the University of 
Tennessee. 

Miss Ruth Roberts, chapter 
president, Miss Peggy Noffsing- 
er, vice-president, and the secre- 
tary, Miss Norma Burns, have 
directed the chapter in partici- 
pating in some constructive proj- 
ects. Among these were the ac- 
tivities centering around “Na- 
tional Education Week.” A chapel 
program was given in the college 
auditorium by four members who 
discussed the recent develop- 
ments in Tennessee’s program of 
public education. A book display 
was arranged in the college li- 
brary during the entire week, and 
an exhibit was arranged for the 
regular monthly meeting of the 
college faculty. The last men- 
tioned project consisted of a table 
on which were arranged posters 
representing educational activi- 
ties, a selection of Personal 
Growth Leaflets, and a number 
of educational magazines. Also 
during this week, members of 
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the chapter visited the local pub- 
lic schools and observed their dis- 
plays and other activities. 

The local chapter of the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America is 
named in honor of Professor 
John D. Everett, a retired pro- 
fessor of education, who spent 
a long and useful life in educa- 
tional work in Western North 
Carolina and East Tennessee. 














GLL uw Fum 


Like all Gold Medal school art prod- 
ucts—ARTISTA WATER COLORS make 
art instruction a joy both for teacher 
and student. Colors are so radiant 
and responsive, they are truly inspir- 
ing. On the practical side, they stay 
brilliant, do not penetrate paper, and 
do not get soft or sticky in damp 
weather. Metal boxes now contain 
new improved brushes with naturally 
pointed “spring” bristles and perma- 
nently set plastic handles that may 
be used to stir paint. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Gibbs, Consultant, Field Service; 
Mr. Arthur Jones, Director, Di- 
vision of School Census and At- 
tendance; and Mr. Howard Kirk- 
sey, Public School Supervisor. 
Other members of the State De- 
partment are scheduled to visit 
the chapter during the winter 
and spring quarters. 

Additional activities of the 
members of the chapter include 
the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, assisting in the or- 
ganization of parent-teacher as- 
sociations, judging in county 
fairs, appearing on county edu- 
cation association programs, vis- 
iting in-service workshops, at- 
tending regional and state educa- 
tional meetings, contributing to 
Overseas Teacher Relief Fund, 
and assisting with the vocational 
guidance day program held on 
the Tech campus. 

The culminating social activi- 
ty of the chapter is the annual 
banquet which is held during the 
spring quarter. Dr. A. D. Holt, 


Executive Secretary, Tennessee 
Education Association, was the 
guest speaker at the 1947 ban- 
quet. 

Officers for the present session 
include Melvin Haskell Arnett, 
senior agriculture major, Athens, 
president; Katherine Terry, sen- 
ior mathematics major, Celina, 
vice-president; Joe Lena Collins, 
junior English major, Mount 
Pleasant, secretary; Kenneth 
Jernigan, senior social science 
major, Beech Grove, parliamen- 
tarian; Loren Lawhorn, senior 
social science major, Rugby, his- 
torian; and Dimple Apple, sopho- 
more science major, Cookeville, 
reporter. The members of the 
Department of Education serve 
as sponsors. 








LOST 


Don't look now, but there is an ab- 
sent-minded professor in the crowd. 
If someone happened to find a brief- 
case during the Representative As- 
sembly meeting, will he return it to 


Professor H. A. Webb, at Peabody 








College? 





ACCIDENT FACTS 

More than half of all accidents 
to school children during the 
school year occurred in the school 
building, on school grounds, or 
going to and from school. 

Indoor gymnastic activities ac- 
counted for 23 per cent of ac- 
cidents on school premises, and 
outdoor athletics ranked second 
as a source of accidents to stu- 
dents. 

These are just a few of the 
thousands of interesting facts 
contained in the National Safety 
Council’s yearly statistical survey 
of the nation’s accident picture. 

The “Accident Facts’ yearbook 
contains information about safety 
in the school, on farms, at home, 
in traffic and in industry. It 
serves as a source book for those 
interested in the advance of safe- 
ty. 

The 1947 edition of “Accident 
Facts” is available from the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL. 
Copies cost 50 cents each in quan- 
tities of less than 100, and 40 
cents each in larger quantities. 








Reading for 
Interest, Revised 


Tennessee Agent 
Mr. W. T. Stevens 








On the TENNESSEE LIST 





By Paut Witty AND OTHERS 


A superior basal reading series for Grades One 
through Six, with texts for the first three 
grades now revised to keep abreast of new re- 
search in reading and in child development. 
This series insures maximum reading success 
through superlative literary quality, a sound 
readiness program for each grade, and a con- 
trolled vocabulary. Written and illustrated 
by children’s favorite authors and illustrators 
in collaboration with outstanding educators. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
50 Pryor Street N. E., Atlanta 3 





New York 
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How! 


.. . QUICKLY YOUR 
PUPILS WILL MASTER =," 
READING IF YOU USE: ~~. 


THE NEW SEE AND SAY SERIES 
by Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


The acknowledged leader in the field of pho- 
netics—the tried and true method of teaching 
reading mastery through learning the sounds of 
the letters and the way to blend them into words. 
Three texts and three manuals for complete read- 
ing mastery in the first three grades. Now better 
than ever! The new series bears a 1946 copyright. 


Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc. 
Tennessee Representative—T. A. Passons, Sparta 
Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 





Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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THE ETHICS OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


John J. Fuller 


University of Tennessee 


“Ethics” and “salaries” are 
disparate. They represent entire- 
ly different issues and have no 
bearing one on the other. That, it 
appears, is obvious from even a 
superficial observation. But, it is 
“obvious” fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, to only that observer 
who is “superficial” in his out- 
look. 

In any acceptable code of hu- 
man relations, every right im- 
plies an obligation and every 
duty, a privilege. Apply this to 
ethics and salaries and what re- 
sults? 

Children must attend school. 
They have no choice in the mat- 
ter. State law—that is, the adult 
public—requires it. They must 
also—with or without present in- 
sights into the matter—become 
responsible and intelligent adult 
citizens. And there is no option 
about this either. At least there 
is none if American democracy is 
to survive and thrive. 

In return for these obligations 
children have some rights. Among 
these, is the right to have capa- 
ble, well prepared, efficient teach- 
ers. It is here that teachers’ sal- 
aries become involved in ethics. 
Low salaries do not attract “ca 
pable” people to teaching. Low 
salaries do not encourage the ad- 
vanced study, the travel, the cul- 
tural developments which “pre- 
pare” a teacher well for his work. 
Low salaries contribute to inse- 
curity, worry, and frustrations 
which interfere with “efficient” 
teaching and educational leader- 
ship. In effect, inadequate sala- 
ries for teachers constitute a de- 
nial of pupils’ rights. 

On the other hand, teachers 
who have a moral right to a fair 
and adequate compensation also 
have the moral obligation to pro- 
vide a good—and an improving— 
school program. Increased sup- 
port of schools is justified only in 
terms of the principle of giving 
and getting “value received” for 
the increased expenditures. 

Thus in a sort of three way 
relationship, the rights of the pu- 
pil become the obligations of the 
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teacher; the rights of the teacher 
become the obligations of the pub- 
lic; the rights of the (adult) 
public become the obligations of 
the pupils. In reality there is only 
one issue. If we want to use the 
schools to continue and improve 
our way of life, we should be 
willing to pay, and this applies to 
public, to teachers, and to pupils 
alike. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will find Tif | 








Science 
Service 


plans fun and 
opportunity 
for students 


In bringing new ideas and discoveries 
in science to your students, you may 
wish to make use of the non-technical 
aid of Science Service, established in 
1921 to popularize science. 


Services — planned by scientists and 
world-wide scientific institutions — 
which might particularly interest you 
and your class are: 


Things of Science: member is sent a 
different box of unusual 
“Things” monthly, like 

dinosaur bone, lava, 
&»> glass fibers, oil —with 
__ detailed descriptions, 
suggested experiments, 
and museum-type labels. $4 per year. 
New memberships limited. 






Science "Fun’’damentals: 
mental kits for 
school and home [€ 
use—thus “Fun” 
might go on after 
as well as during SX 
school hours; (1) mag- 
netism and electricity, (2) black light 
and glowing materials, (3) soilless gar- 


3 experi- 








dening. $4.95 each. Limited supply. 
948 
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"Science News Letter’’ and ‘‘Chemistry”’: 
comprehensive, illustrated reports of 
news in science and chemistry that 
might stimulate classroom discussion 
of developments not yet in texts. 


Science Clubs of America: through 
this organization, newspapers, muse- 
ums, teachers and sci- 
entists help your club 
organize, carry out ac- 
tivities and research. 





Science Talent Search: * 
for high school seniors with special 
ability in creative research. College 
scholarships and trips awarded. 


S. S. trustees are nominated by National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, E. W. Scripps Estate and the Jour- 
nalistic Profession. If furtherinterested, write 
directly to Watson Davis, Director, Science 
Service,1719 N St. N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
WVrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 





Wrigley’s Spearmint Com 
is your standard aS 





— Wh the ACE 


Ruth McDonald 


Convention Notes 

“Have you started your dele- 
gates’ fund or your personal con- 
ference fund?” asks Mary Leep- 
er in a recent issue of The 
Branch Exchange. Which re- 
minds us to remind you that ’tis 
none too early to begin to think 
about the annual convention. This 
year it will be held in St. Louis 
from April 19 to 23. And Ten- 
nessee will have a scrapbook on 
exhibition. So—this is an appeal 
for your yearbooks, newspaper 
clippings, party favors and what- 
have-you. The plan is to feature 
every branch from A to Z. Please, 
let’s don’t pull a Dorothy Park- 
er. (A to B, you know.) Send me 
your material by April 1, and 
you'll be included. 

About This Page 

The other day we found a let- 
ter in our mailbox signed by one 
Lou Owen of Clarksville. Now 
Miss Owen caused us concern 
when she said, “I am not familiar 
with the type ‘of material you 
use.” Our face is definitely long. 
But we liked the rest of the let- 
ter which requested a prompt re- 
ply telling what kind of material 
we could use, because it was fol- 
lowed by a promise to send some 
of it. The answer: Anything, Lou 
Owen! 

What any of you do, 
What any of you say, 
Just write it down 

And send it my way. 

Else what we use on the page 
is likely to be piffe—pure and 
undefiled. 

Branch Activities 

The Sky Rocket, school publi- 
cation of Freed-Hardeman Col- 
lege at Henderson, carried a 
front page account of a chapel 
program given by the student 
branch of the A.C.E. The pro- 
gram participants discussed and 
dramatized books for children. 
They also had on display an ex- 
hibit of original books written 
and illustrated by their members. 
We quote: “The diversity and 
originality of many of these 
books is almost unbelievable.” 
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Congratulations to Jack Crone, 
Lewis McCrory, Ruth Yardley, 
and all the others who were ac- 
claimed as being worthy follow- 
ers of Grimm! 

Mrs. Mildred E. Meeks from 
Memphis writes that the exhibit 
of toys which children can make, 
and which is now on display in 
the office of the Board of Edu- 
cation in Memphis, is just one of 
the projects sponsored by the 
A.C.E. The members there also 
learned about the local flora and 
fauna through a field trip guided 
by an Overton Park naturalist. 
And for its February activity 
there will be a two day workshop 
on the oral aspects of the lan- 
guage arts. Furthermore, they 
are planning to have a large rep- 
resentation at the convention in 


St. Louis. (Aside to all other 
branches: Go thou and do like- 
wise—and_ likewise—and like- 
wise. ) 


Sumner County upheld Middle 
Tennessee’s reputation by send- 
ing a yearbook with a program 
planned around science in the 
primary room, group. reading, 
and democratic action in all liv- 
ing. The above ideas have been 
developed by Ruth Langford, 
Mrs. Burbon Upton, Mrs. Volner 
Birdwell, and Mrs. Mildred Bry- 
ant. 

The Paris A.C.E. believes in 
giving the new teacher a job. 
(Aside to all branches: Worth 
trying. It will not be the same old 
face to look at and you might 
hear an entirely new idea. Most 
members of long standing have 
exhausted theirs by too constant 
use, and they would like a chance 
to look on, for once.) Back to 
Paris. They found out new Anne 
Blanton knew music. That was 
all Alla Mae Neese, program 
chairman, needed to know to put 
her down for the fourth meeting. 
Incidentally, Mildred Snyder and 
Elizabeth Cravens of this group 
are making a study of “School 
Marks and Evaluation of 
Achievement” to be shared with 
the group. Sadie Ramsay and 





Virginia Jones will go into the 
question of “Class Size, Group- 
ing, and Promotion.” Our nod of 
approval on your proficiency as 
a president, Nora Newberry. 

People You Should Know Department 

Susibelle Wade has been elect- 
ed president of the West Tennes- 
see A.C.E. . . . Sara Clarke has 
been elected vice-president of this 
same group... Over in East Ten- 
nessee it was the day for the Kel- 
leys to step out. Result: the 
Marion County Kelley is the new 
president of East Tennessee 
A.C.E. while Mrs. Anita Kelley 
of Knoxville is vice-president. 

And they are doing things be- 
sides electing officers in East 
Tennessee. We know, because we 
already have a picture for our 
scrapbook, showing Mrs. R. G. 
Scultz and Mrs. J. S. Fritts of 
Knoxville as they sat at a lunch- 
eon meeting discussing “The 
Challenge to Teach” and “Vital- 
izing Learning.” 

Congratulations to Cannon 
County for your reinstatement 
with the International Association 
.. . to the Nashville City A.C.E. 
for your sponsorship of the film 
A Child Went Forth. 

Two Musts for Teachers 

The answers to your questions 
on what to do when children are 
irritable, when they withdraw 
from the group, when they de- 
stroy, when they are intolerant 
—all these are answered in the 
Supplement to the Branch Ex- 
change for November-December, 
1947. 

What Life is to the reading 
public best describes what a new 
picture pamphlet—Modern 
School Practices in the U. S. A— 
is to teachers. “Buy one and send 
one” is the way A.C.E. head- 
quarters advertises its new pub- 
lication. We commend it to you. 


MODERNIS THF WORD Aten 
FOR WG 


HOTEL 
CLARIDGE 


- COFFEE SHOP 

+ SHELBY ROOM 
* TAP ROOM 

* BALINESE ROOM 
- MAGNOLIA ROOF 





Rightly Gancing te Werld-Fameus Orchestras 
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CALHOUN SUCCEEDS 
HEADDEN 


James Calhoun has been ap- 
pointed to succeed H. C. Headden 
as Director of the Division of 
Schoolhouse Planning and Trans- 





New Director 


portation in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Mr. Calhoun 
formerly held this position for 
seven years before entering the 
school supply business. For the 
past five years Mr. Calhoun has 
served as Director of Education 
at the Tennessee Industrial 
School. 





We want to thank you for the 
patronage extended to us during 
the past year and to wish you a 
happy and prosperous new year. 
We hope to be favored with a 
part of your orders this year, and 
give you a special invitation to 
visit us at Pulaski or Jackson, 


where you will find everythin 
for the school and office wit 


prices no higher than any other 
company's, quality considered. 
Be sure to have our salesmen 
quote you prices on all your re- 
quirements. They will arrange 
for best results in supplying all 
your needs. 


MODERN SUPPLY CO. 
Hayes Gordon, Owner 








NAVY RECRUITING 
PROGRAM 


Editor’s Note: The following letter is 
reprinted here in cooperation with the 
Navy’s voluntary enlistment program. 


Lt. Commander C. W. Lynn, Jr. 
Officer in Charge 

Navy Recruiting Station 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 

My dear Commander Lynn: 

I appreciate very much the fine 
policy that has been established 
by the United States Navy of 
contacting students within the 
public schools only through the 
recognized administrative chan- 
nels; also your policy of encour- 
aging graduation before enlist- 
ment and of limiting talks to high 
school seniors. 

I am favorably impressed with 
the vocational opportunities af- 
forded by the United States Navy. 
There are many splendid educa- 
tional opportunities available to 
young men who look to the Navy 
as a place where they can devel- 
op skills in many of the training 
areas offered by the Navy. Your 
Navy program offers a great op- 
portunity to many high school 


boys who find it impossible to go 
to college, or to obtain other suit- 
able vocational training in 
schools, or in industry, and to 
that great number of young men 
between the ages of 16 and 19 
who have dropped out of school. 

As Commissioner of Education 
for the State of Tennessee, I 
pledge you the full cooperation 
of our public schools with the 
new voluntary enlistment policy 
recently announced by Rear Ad- 
miral Sprague. 


Very truly yours, 


Burgin E. Dossett 
Commissioner 


Business in Education 
(Continued from page 10) 


There is another thing that we 
as businessmen can do. We can 
give not only our money and our 
advertising facilities, but our- 
selves. If we hope to see this 
country grow and develop under 
the democratic system, let us de- 
vote ourselves personally to this 
task as one of our duties as citi- 
zens. 

















1947 EDITION by Yookam, Hester, and Abney 


THE LAIDLAW 
BASIC READING 


PROGRAM 


featuring ... 
A NEW READINESS BOOK 
TWO NEW PRE-PRIMERS 
A NEW PRIMER PROGRAM 
NEW TEACHERS’ MANUALS 
NEW WORKBOOKS AND CARDS 





Your Pupils Will Enjoy This Delightful Series 





providing... 


A BUILT-IN READINESS PROGRAM 
A SKILLS-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
A SPEECH-IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


A SUPERIOR TEACHING PLAN 
DAY-TO-DAY EVALUATION 


Grades 1-6 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Publishers 
Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
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TEACHING THE HOME-BOUND CHILD 


For the first time in Tennessee, the 1947 School Law provides for 


the teaching of handicapped, home-bound children. 


Teachers and 


administrators are seeking help in defining their local responsibility 


for the education of such children, 


and to answer part of their ques- 


tions, a workshop was held at the University of Tennessee in the sum- 
mer of 1947. The workshop was described in the January TENNES- 


SEE TEACHER ("Cutting the Class to Fit the Child’’). 


report from one of the participants. 


Lois Buckner 


5 OBBY is a victim of spastic 
paralysis. He is eight years 
old but he has never walked, he 
has poor use of his arms and 
hands, has a speech defect, and 
is malnourished. He had never 
had any teaching until last sum- 
mer when I spent two hours a 
day for one week with him. That 
experience was planned to train 
me in the teaching of home-bound 
children, but it also served to 
condition Bobby for regular 
teaching this fall. 

Bobby was eager to learn to 
read and write and we worked 
on that, but I saw during my 
first visit what my greatest con- 
tribution to his well-being could 
be. That was when Mrs. J., 
Bobby’s mother, told me that the 
boy had pancakes, doughnuts, 
and carbonated drinks for break- 
fast and that he disliked milk. 
Much time was spent explaining 


Here is a 


to both of them that if Bobby 
was ever to walk he must have 
foods that would build strong 
bones. We played games in which 
he was allowed to choose his own 
food—going on a picnic and rid- 
ing on a train—and he was per- 
suaded to choose milk, eggs, and 
fruit. We told stories and colored 
the illustrations that emphasized 
the importance of the right foods. 


Part of each day was spent in 
doing exercises that would help 
Bobby physically. He exercised 
his arms and his tongue, and his 
mother learned home devices that 
would help him learn to walk. 
He had been sitting all day in his 
rocking chair and getting no ex- 
ercise at all. During the week, 
too, Mrs. J. bought a table and 
chairs the right size for Bobby to 
work and eat on. 

The first day I worked with 
Bobby, I showed him pasteboard 
cut-outs of some children, their 





FOR 


THE INSTANT SUCCESS OF THE 


CasovwW WOODLAND FROLICS READING SERIES 


® These books adhere to a threefold purpose of using a vocabu- 
lary that is correlated with that of every basal series, stories 
that are intensely interesting to primary children, and themes 
that are entirely different to those so prevalent today. 


@ Predicated on the idea that supplementary readers should de- 


bas 


He themes that are in sharp contrast to those employed in 
readers—father, mother, school, pets— books of the 


Woodland Frolics Series contain animal stories that are new, 
original, and exciting—for both teachers and pupils 
* All ae oy this series are in full color, ath from 


ons that achieve results seldom if 





ever meant in ye + of any type, regardless of price. 


@ This is the only primary readin 


series on the market that is 


strictly supplementary It supplements a// basal series. 


@ Stories, format, illustrations, vocabulary control, sentence 
structure, and repetition are designed to insure the child's suo- 


cess, satisfaction, and pleas 


i while Se 
di g ekille expected at each leve 
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parents and pets, and told him 
about their picnic. Then I asked 
him if he would like to go on a 
picnic and he was eager to play 
the game. We looked at pictures 
of children drinking milk, col- 
ored cut-out pictures of food, and 
I asked him to select the food for 
his picnic. He selected an apple, 
banana, cheese sandwich, and 
milk. We planned the picnic for 
the next day and Mrs. J. prom- 
ised to fix the food. 

When we began coloring pic- 
tures, I discovered that Bobby 
didn’t know one color from the 
other and wanted to color every- 
thing pink. However, he soon 
learned and we made a booklet of 
our pictures. 

The next morning, when I ar- 
rived half an hour early, I hard- 
ly expected Bobby to be up. To 
my surprise, he was sitting on 
the porch dressed in a white 
suit, and his mother said he had 
gotten up at six o’clock to get 
ready for school. Mrs. J. said he 
had given his father a complete 
description of school and had said, 
“T’m going to marry my teacher 
when I get big enough.” When 
we had our picnic, we took Bob- 
by out on the walk and made pic- 
tures of him and his mother. 

Each day when I arrived, Bob- 
by and Mrs. J. were sitting on 
the porch waiting for me. The 
day before the last one, I finished 
the story about the cut-out chil- 
dren, Dick and Jane. They had 
been eating the right foods and 
were such nice children that 
their mother decided that they 
could go to the farm to visit their 
grandparents. The children ate 
breakfast on the train and Bobby 
said that he would like to take an 
imaginary trip to the farm and 
have breakfast on the train. 
Again he chose his food and his 
mother agreed to prepare it. I 
told him I would bring a toy 
train so that he could pretend he 
was riding on it while he ate. 

On Friday morning Bobby was 
waiting for me. He had showed 
his father all the things that he 
had made and wanted his moth- 
er to arrange for me to be his 
teacher all the time. We did all 
of his unfinished work. Then I 


(Continued on page 31) 
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CHILDREN PLAN AT VALLEY FORGE 


HE subjects our children 

study in school should help 
them to become responsible and 
useful citizens, taking an interest 
in the improvement of homes, 
farms, factories, school and com- 
munity. Acquiring the habit of 
planning and working together 
for the betterment of these things 
is one of the most important les- 
sons learned in school or else- 
where. 

We recognize the value of 
learning by doing. The things re- 
membered longest are those we 
have taken part in ourselves. By 
active participation in a commu- 
nity planning program, school 
children will gain something of 
a sense of civic responsibility and 
pride. They can be shown the 
value of careful planning to avoid 
costly mistakes. If such a pro- 
gram is at all successful, they will 


| see what can be accomplished by 


community action. 

Valley Forge, a small, unincor- 
porated community in Carter 
County, Tennessee, felt the need 
of community action toward the 
improvement of its elementary 
schoolground. The area education 
officer of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Mr. Ira N. Chiles, sug- 
gested to them that the Upper 
East Tennessee Office of the Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commis- 
sion be contacted for technical 
advice and assistance. The staff 
saw the opportunity as being one 
broader than the drafting of a 
site plan. If local interest and ap- 
proval could be assured, here was 
a chance to bring the children 





Margaret Carroll 


Miss Carroll, who is a graduate student in the Department of 
Regional Studies at the University of North Carolina, spent the sum- 
mer of 1947 as a planning intern in the Upper East Tennessee Office 
of the Tennessee State Planning Commission. While serving in that 
office she participated in the planning project at the elementary 
school in Carter County which is described in the following article, 
reprinted from The Tennessee Planner for December, 1947. The 
Planner is published by the Tennessee State Planning Commission. 


and the community as a whole 
into the actual planning process. 
Mr. Chiles and planning tech- 
nicians from the Johnson City 
office met with the Valley Forge 
school principal and civics teach- 
er, Mr. W. R. Wood, the PTA 
president, the county agent, and 
the local representatives of the 
TVA forestry department. Ac- 
tive interest was evident. The 
part that the PTA would play 
in gathering basic data on com- 
munity needs and in carrying out 
plans was discussed. The part of 
the children in the plan was out- 
lined. It was decided that they 
who would use it most should 
have something to say about the 
improvement of the _ school- 
ground. Guided by teachers and 
planning technicians, the children 
would help to decide where 
shrubbery should be planted, play 
equipment and game areas placed. 
Later the same children would 
take care of these facilities. 
Similiar meetings outlining the 
proposed course of action took 
place with the executive commit- 
tee of the PTA and the group as 
a whole. At its regular meeting, 


August 12, 1947, the organization 
voted unanimous approval and ap- 
pointed a committee to work 
with the staff in drawing up a 
basic data questionnaire to dis- 
cover what activities appealed to 
the students of various ages and 
to the adults of the community. 
Members volunteered to be re- 
sponsible for obtaining answers 
to the questionnaire throughout 
the school district. 

While the survey was being 
conducted by the PTA for the 
planning of the school site, steps 
were taken toward the teaching 
of planning in the school. Lesson 
plans and teaching methods were 
discussed with Mr. Wood. Pos- 
ters and maps were made for 
schoolroom use. TVA helped a 
great deal by furnishing informa- 
tion on similar projects in other 
communities. The fact that these 
projects had been conducted only 
in large cities—none in a rural 
community such as Valley Forge 
—presented the difficulties and 
challenge of a pioneer venture. 

Approximately two and one- 
half hours a day during the first 
two weeks of school were devoted 


PLANNING 
TAKES 
PIME 
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These three effective 
posters show graph- 
ically why planning 
is essential in all 
phases of home and 


community life. 








to the teaching of planning in the 
civics class of the eighth grade. 
The introduction to the subject 
included a definition of the term, 
steps in the planning process 
and examples of planning found 
in our every-day lives. 

These three steps were then 
applied to the planning of the 
schoolground. Children made lists 
of the improvements they wanted. 
The limiting factors of space and 
money were analyzed. When the 
boy who held out for a football 
field made a scale drawing of one 
and found no place to put it on 
the site map, he was convinced 
“first-hand” that his idea was not 
practical. When questions came 
up as to how all the improve- 
ments would be carried out, the 
children named the things they 
could do themselves such as 
transplanting shrubbery native to 
the countryside. Lists of local or- 
ganizations and governmental 
agencies available for aid and ad- 
vice were made. Care was taken 
that no one expect immediate re- 
sults and thus suffer disappoint- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the PTA was suc- 
cessful in obtaining almost com- 
plete coverage of the community 
with the questionnaire. The need 
for this information was care- 
fully explained in the classwork. 
Relationships between interests 
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of adults, number of cars, and 
similar facts to the ultimate site 
plan were established. The class 
appeared to enjoy the tabulation 
of these questionnaires as much 
as any other activity. 

The children were encouraged 
to draw on their own experience 
in suggesting principles of good 
playground design. The fact that 
students suggested special equip- 
ment and space for groups other 
than themselves—smal! children, 
teachers and adults—was evi- 
dence that the subject can be 
grasped and applied at the grade 
school level. 

While this class work was be- 
ing carried on, the principal ob- 
served a very unusual amount of 
student interest which would 
seem to indicate that the school- 
room project was being well re- 
ceived. Such interest resulted pri- 
marily from the conscious effort 
to relate all phases of the materi- 
al to the common knowledge and 
experience of the students. 

With the information and ideas 
developed by the PTA and mem- 
bers of the class, the technical 


The reasons for plan- 
ning and examples 
of planning everyday 
life are explained by 
a Valley Forge stu. 
dent with the aid of 
classroom posters. 


staff of the Tennessee State Plan- 
ning Commission drew up site 
plans for the school. These plans 
were discussed with the PTA and 
adopted as a guide to the future 
development of the schoolground. 
A committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for the grad- 
ing of the site and the necessary 
funds were authorized to cover 
the costs. 

The success of this project in- 
dicates that there are rural com- 
munities forming planning units, 
that within such communities 
there is recognition of planning, 
and that the people realize the 
school should serve all members 
of the community, not merely the 
children. The importance of the 
PTA and the principal to the pro- 
gram indicates that there must 
be leadership from within the 
community to reach the desired 
end. The interest of the commu- 
nity, the recognition of the func- 
tion of planning, and the techni- 
cal assistance in developing the 
plans have enabled this commu- 
nity to enlarge the usefulness of 
the school to the community. 





Electro-Time Program Clock with 1 to 4 circuits. . 
Prices from $70.00, 10 yr. * Guarantee. Complete 


and night cutout. ... 
VELOUR 


Discount on your first program. 


Complete Velour Stage Curtains—$75.00 up. Also darkening shades. 
CURTAINS National Film Service—National School Supply Co. Inc. 


Film Rental library 5,000 Reels—Educational “ Entertainment films, all 
films in excellent condition—reasonable rates. 


Automatic weekend 


SOUND 
FILMS 


. Send for catalog. 33 1/3 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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WHAT HAPPENS TO IT IN WINTER? 





Science Center in the second grade, Rosemont School 


Irene McDowell 


URTLES, lizards, a hornets’ 

nest, goldfish—they are all in 
the second grade at Rosemont 
School, along with dozens of oth- 
er evidences of wild life. The 
plan was originated to show the 
youngsters what happens to wild 
things during the fall and win- 
ter, but it resulted in a science 
center literally filled with animals 
and insects (dead and alive), 
fish, flowers and weeds. 

The science study was worked 
into the daily program not as a 
separate subject, but was related 
to social studies, language, read- 
ing, art, and music. A nature 
study club was organized to 
meet each morning with commit- 
tees reporting on signs of fall in 
the plant and animal worlds. The 
children brought in the gold fish, 
turtles, lizards, cocoons, acorns, 
insects, hornets’ nests, bird hous- 
es, goldenrod, cattails, thistles, 
and milkweed. They arranged 
for the safekeeping of the turtle 
and the lizards and acquired an 
aquarium for the fish, tadpoles, 
plants, moss, and snails. 

Plants in the fall alone did not 
satisfy the second grade, so they 


brought soil, plants, and seeds to 
school, and the entire class 
watched flowers grow from seeds 
and bulbs. “Wooly Bears” were 
placed in jars and spun cocoons 
under observation. 

The class read nature stories 
from library books and wrote 
their own stories about the indi- 
vidual contributions to the sci- 
ence center. Pictures were 
drawn to illustrate the stories 
and the songs they learned. 

As a culminating activity, the 
nature study club decided to set 
aside one day to hear reports on 
the various phases of the unit. 
They invited their mothers to see 
the science center and to hear 
the reports. An invitation was 
written to each mother asking 
her to come to “Open House” and 
see the science materials, the 
things that had been made, the 
plants that were growing in the 
room and to hear the reports. 





FLAMEPROOF 
CREPE PAPER 


For decorating, etc. Meets fire regulations 
and is safer. Will not burst into flame. Large 
stock, many colors. Also regular crepe paper, 
candles, cut out stars, sparkle powder, paper hats, 
confetti, balloons, leis, nut cups, roll table covers, 
ete., for banquets, receptions, proms or other 
meetings. Write for Price List 10-C free. 

TUMP PRINTING COMPANY 
South Whitley 10, Indianaa i 
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The Home-Bound Child 


(Continued from page 28) 
showed him the train made of 
construction paper and placed it 
across the foot of his bed. Bobby 
was very happy about the train 
and learned to start it, ring the 
bell, blow the whistle, and put 
on the brakes. He ate his break- 
fast consisting of a scrambled 
egg, buttered toast and a pint of 
milk, and said that it was fun to 
eat on the train. 

I promised to come back the 
following week to bring the pic- 
tures I had made of him. When 
I arrived, he had been looking 
for me all day and said, “I 
thought you were never coming 
back.” 


Constitution 
(Continued from page 19) 


Section 3. An election commission 
shall be appointed by the President 
whose duty it shall be to prepare the 
ballots and conduct the election. 


ARTICLE X 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The President shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the Represen- 
tative Assembly and the Administrative 
Council, and shall perform such other 
duties as customarily belong to an 
executive officer. The President shall 
be ex-officio a member of the Executive 
Committees of the sectional organiza- 
tions and the Public School Officers 
Association—the Department of Super- 
intendence—of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 

Section 2. The Vice-Presidents shall 
perform such duties as may be imposed 
by the provisions of this Constitution, 
and any resolutions adopted by the 
Representative Assembly. If, for any 
reason, the President is unable to per- 
form the duties of his office, the First 
Vice-President shall act in his stead, 
who shall exercise all the powers and 
authority conferred upon the President 
for the time during which the President 
is unable to perform the duties of his 
office or until the next general election 
of the Representative Assembly. 


ARTICLE XI 
FISCAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of this association 
shall begin July 1 and shall end the 
following June 30 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


Any of these articles may be 
amended at the first session of the 
second day of the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly by at two- 
thirds vote of the delegates present 
and voting. 

A proposed change must be submitted 
in writing to the Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association and must 
be published by him in a publication of 
the State Association at least thirty 
days prior to the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly. 
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YOURS... 
for the asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 
room Helps Available from Ten- 
nesssee Teacher’s Advertisers 
“He Has His Eye On You” and 
“Show Them That You Know’— 
two new leaflets providing point- 
ers on grooming for the job as 
suggested by placement experts 
and personnel managers. Avail- 
able to vocational counsellors and 
teachers of business subjects and 
used with the Grooming for the 
Job charts, they represent an ef- 
fective unit on appearing at your 
best for the job. (Educational 
Service Department, Bristol- 
Myers Company) ‘ 
1947-1948 Catalog of Teaching 
Aids lists material that would be 
helpful for Science, Home Eco- 
nomics, Vocational Agriculture, 
Industrial Arts and General As- 
sembly. (Westinghouse) 
Catalog of crepe paper, candles, 
hats, confetti, balloons, etc., for 
banquets, proms and other meet- 
ings. (Stump Printing Company) 
“Ten Rules for School Bus 
Safety’—a poster 18”x24”—is a 
new idea with animated cartoons 
by Don Herold to illustrate safety 
rules for bus riding pupils. One 
poster to a school. (Superior 
Coach Corporation) : 
For Nutrition Education. Diet 
Survey forms to discover in what 
way eating habits are faulty. 
(General Mills) 
The Story of Bituminous Coal— 
a 25 page book survey of prin- 
cipal facts about coal mining. 
One to a teacher. (Bituminous 
Coal Institute) 


USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the _ items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
8c is enclosed for each item checked. 


31b. 


32b. 


33b. 


34b. 


35b. 


36b. 

















81b. 32b. 33b. 34b. 35b. 36b. 
Name .. 
PIE, ois cs censicsnn I: siavends State 
Subject taught Grade 
Baohieed: QAArOSS «...0i.cccisccsccsescersesnccssccnsssocsess 
Enrollment: Boys.............. Girls 
JOHN 
Si / 
HOTEL 
JOHNSON CITY 
TENNESSEE 
225 ROOMS 225 BATHS 


Rates from $2.50 
COFFEE SHOP 
M. T. McARTHUR, Manager 
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Teachers Relief 
(Continued from page 16) 


The NEA Executive Committee 
will then allocate these funds to 
help teachers through the best 
established channels. 

What will the money be used 
for? Direct help from American 
teachers to teachers in war-dev- 
astated countries for food, cloth- 
ing and supplies. 

What the Overseas Teacher 
Fund does not do: (1) It does 
not replace or in any way con- 
flict with established relief or- 
ganizations raising funds, collect- 
ing clothing, etc. (2) It does not 
replace or interfere with relief 
agencies working through school 
children and school organiza- 
tions, efforts in behalf of which 
were never so needed as now. 


Here is a call that is truly of, 
by, and for teachers. This cam- 
paign will not only provide food, 
clothing, and supplies to our 
needy colleagues overseas but will 
enable us to play a practical part 
in the worldwide struggle be- 
tween democracy and totalitari- 
anism. 


The representative Assembly urges every 
local education association during March to 
give all of its members an opportunity to 
contribute to the Overseas Teacher Rolief 
Fund, if they have not already done so. 
Contrbutions of each local association wil! 
be forwarded to the TEA office, which will 
forward them to NEA. 


The Editor 





TEACHERS SERVICE BUREAU 


A placement bureau for assistance to 
teachers and boards of education. Please 
send for literature. No fee for enrollment. 

Address Teachers Service Bureau 

317 Crestway Drive 
Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 














, a E 
Rookshell 


At last the teacher, the reaper of 
unseen harvests, receives tribute in the 
first anthology of its kind, a full treas- 
ure chest of literature about teaching, 
In UNSEEN HARVEST, modern educators 
like Mark Van Doren and Jacques 
Barzun mingle with famous teachers 
like William Lyon Phelps, Bliss Perry 
and Mary Ellen Chase. There are 
excerpts from famous memoirs, selec- 
tions from philosophers, humorists, 
satirists and poets. The selections have 
been chosen deliberately to reflect dif- 
ferent periods and attitudes. 

Here are reflected some of the 
hazards, annoyances, and durable satis- 
factions of the teaching profession. 
Inspiration as well as diversion may 
be found in this anthology. 

UNSEEN HARVESTS: A TREASURY OF 
TEACHING, Claude M. Fuess and Emory 
S. Basford. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1947. $5.00. 

HUMAN RELATIONS IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM, by H. Edmund Bullis and Emily 
E. O’Malley, is a textbook for a new 
course. This course is being taught 
in the Delaware schools under the title 
of human relations, and has attracted 
much favorable comment in educational 
circles and in publications. Mr. Bullis 
is originator of the Delaware Human 
Relations Project, and, with Miss 
O’Malley, has drawn together thirty 
lessons in how to live together, complete 
with lessons plans and directions for 
their use. 

The textbook is published by The 
Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene, Wilmington, 1947. $3.00. 


As sources of ideas, professors simply 
cannot compete with books. Books can 
be found to fit almost every need, 
temper or interest. Books can be read 
when you are in the mood; they do not 
have to be taken in periodic doses. 
Books are both more personal and 
more impersonal than professors. Books 
have an inner confidence which individ- 
uals seldom show. ... They are in- 
finitely diverse. They can be found to 
express every point of view; if you 
want a different point of view, you can 
read a different book.—William G. 
Carieton 
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SINGLE UNIT CASE 
§2% LIGHTER IN WEIGHT 
69% SMALLER IN SIZE 
ECONOMICALLY PRICED 





16mm Sound Motion Picture Projector 


AGAIN Victor SupREMACY Is ACKNOWLEDGED with the announcement of the 
amazing new “Lite-Weight". Encased in aluminum, its portability, versatility and 
economy stand unchallenged in the 16mm field. Truly the “Lite-Weight" 

marks a most momentous step in Victor’s years of progress in the development of a 
compact sound motion picture projector for the home, school, 


church and industry. Write for details today. 


The Following Authorized Victor Representatives 
Will Gladly Serve You: 







TENNESSEE ELECTRIC SALES & ELECTRIC HOME FRANK L. ROUSER 
SERVICE CO. APPLIANCE CO. , cO., Inc. 
514 Gallatin Road 27 Frazier Avenue 317 West Church Avenue 
3-1484 7-1032 3-0409 
Nashville 6 Chattanooga 5 Knoxville 11 













BELEW FILMS RENT-A-MOVIE 
CORPORATIGC 

1301 Monroe Street pa 40% South 

Bristol ; 


ATHENS PHOTO SERVICE, INC. 
















Betts Basic Reader 
The Language Arts Series 


EMMETT A. BETTS CAROLYN M. WELCH 

Professor of Psychology Formerly Acting Supervisor, The Reading Clinic 
Director of the Reading Clinic Department of Education, Baltimore 
Temple University, Philadelphia 


Introducing three 
lovable characters 
who are going to 
mean a great deal 
in the lives of 


your children: 


Wendy, a charming 
little girl; Kim, an 
active little boy; and 
Tike, a mischievous 
little dog. 








